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‘Wise, inspiring and disturbing’ are the 
words used by a reviewer of one of 
Dr. Gurrey’s recent contributions to 
educational thought. 

The main purpose of the present book is 
to investigate the education of the future 
teacher. It is addressed therefore to all 
who are interested in education and particu- 
larly to those interested in the training of 
teachers. 

Today, when the training college course 
has been extended to three years and the 
number of training college places is being 
so greatly expanded, the time is ripe for the 
publication of a book which emphasizes 
the importance of the education of 
teachers as ‘persons’. 

Although knowledge, in Dr. Gurrey’s 
opinion, has supreme value, its acquisition 
is not in itself education, for responsi- 
bility, experience, expression and apprecia- 
tion are equally important spheres of 
human endeavour. 

This book gives many examples of 
different kinds of activity that teachers 

might undertake to broaden their know- 
ledge of life and of human beings, and 
shows how these activities can bring them 
into closer contact with men, women and 
children, and help to widen their interests, 
develop their judgment and enrich their 
understanding of other people’s characters, 
problems and interests. 

The difficulties faced by teachers in 
training and new teachers are discussed in a 
practical way, with special stress on the 
teacher’s need to understand the problems 
and difficulties of his pupils. The author 
also Jays heavy emphasis on the urgent 
need to develop character and powers of 
thought in pupils rather than a mere 
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There is the great preliminary difficulty 
of fashioning the instruments: of teaching 
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PREFACE 


The Education of the Good Teacher is something much 
more interesting, more extensive, and more challenging 
than a professional training: it includes that, but goes far 
beyond it. 


M. L. Jacks: The Education of Good Men, p.159.1 


Doubtless it is not an uncommon experience for ideas about 
education to come constantly to the forefront of consciousness 
during our moments of meditation, presenting themselves, 
unbidden, for consideration, and saying mutely: “ Surely 
this is important ”—“ This is what should be done ”— 
“ How can we persuade people that this is urgent? ” And 
in our reading, too, does not a sentence sometimes leap out 
of the page, lighting up some aspect of a problem that we 
had been turning over in our minds? 

For instance, one day when reading Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace again, I was surprised how simply and exactly was 
expressed the effect of fear on the learning process, that I had 
been thinking about: “she understood nothing and was so 
frightened that her fear would prevent her understanding 
any of her father’s explanations, however clear they might 
be” (p.101). And later, after thinking that education may be 
simply conceived as service, I came to: “ the peasantry 
cherished a pious memory of his rule. ‘He was a proper 
master . . . the peasants’ welfare first and then his own. And 


1The pages of quotations refer to the editions listed in the bibliography. 
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of course he allowed no liberties. Yes, a real good master 
he was!’ ” (p.1360). : 

And stimulated by the thoughts of the great writers, our 
minds get no peace, and even our friends give us no excuse 
to rest—and rust—in idleness: “ Such a book is needed! ” 
—“ What? Not another book on education, surely? ham 
“ Yes, yes, and you must write it!” Here it is then, and it is 
addressed to all those who are interested in education, and 
especially in the training of teachers, and more directly, to 
those who are attracted by this work or who have recently 
taken it up; it is addressed also to those who feel anxious 
concern for the children now in school and for those who will 
guide and help them in the years ahead. 

Though much of what is said here has more relevance to 
the work of the three-year training colleges than to that of the 
one-year of training in a university department of education, 
nevertheless those responsible for the training of teachers in 
post-graduate courses will quickly perceive how much, or 
how little, of what is said applies to their work; at any rate 
they, too, play their part in Institutes of Education and the 
colleges comprising them, and so cannot claim that the prob- 
lem does not concern them. Indeed, directly or indirectly, 
it concerns very many more than those who are particularly 
involved in education, Happily we may note a realization of 


this in the increasing public solicitude for our schools and 
for our children’s education, 


Much of this small book has already lived in the minds of 
many forward-thinking men and women, and much has 
received expression in addresses, articles, letters to the Press, 
and in fuller presentation in longer works; but it is hoped 
that what is often thought (by the judicious), but ne’er so 
simply expressed may promote further thought and perhaps 
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more vigorous application. Indeed, though problems of 
time, money, expediency and reform are as pressing as ever, 
yet it is obvious that there must be more adventurous thinking 
about education, especially about the education of the 
educators, and also more and better use made of the best 
that has already been devised for our children, for their 
teachers and their future teachers. Also “ we shall have to 
give serious thought to the right kind of education (and the 
training of teachers and leaders) for the seventy-five per cent 
of adolescents for whom a grammar school curriculum is not 
suitable.” 

But our pride in a not-fully earned reputation for being 
strictly practical people has accustomed us to show too much 
concern for what is possible only in a real situation, and to 
neglect schemes and suggestions that are progressive or 
fervently aspiring in conception. Too often we brusquely 
damn a scheme as being “ too unrealistic ” or a proposal as 
“ too idealistic”, not being aware that an ideal has its own 
practical usefulness and value, and ignoring the plain 
commonsense that a high aim will bring out the best in a man, 
But lacking an ideal, we may not perceive the indifference or 
hopelessness that now creeps like a grey mildew over our 
young growths when the harsh wind of doubt and disillusion 
blows too strongly, with the result that doing nothing “ we 
drift into and through education » as Sir Richard Living- 
stone lamented.? 

How to stop this drift with its soulless indifference or 
its blind uncritical acceptance of policy and programme on 
the grounds that “ they work » and that they have’ the 


1 M. V. C. Jerrreys: Revolution in Teacher Training, p.v. 


2 The Future in Education, p.2. 
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infallible authority of time and tradition: that is our problem 
too. There is also the drift through education of the fourteen 
to sixteen year olds with their slick sophistication, superficial 
assurance and “‘ I-couldn’t-care-less attitude ”—a drift that 
has been brought about in part by schemes that have made 
children critical before they have glimpsed any ideals, and 
that have forwarded materialistic ends without proper 
attention to the growth of children’s moral sense, their 
feelings of respect and responsibility, and their understanding 
of the worth of service. Further discussion, further thought 
and deeper understanding are urgently needed. 

In order to try to stem this drifting tide we can turn for 
inspiration and advice to some of the great thinkers and to 
others who have worked and striven for “ More Light” in 
education and in the education of the educators. Much has 
been said and written that stimulates further thought, 
though much is distributed here and there, or hidden in the 
books that too often stand mute and immobile on our 
shelves—so much dynamic, inspiring thought is lying stilled 
and silent in stiff cold print, waiting for us to bring it to life 
again, for only the living can do that: that could be a great 
joy and privilege, did we give more time to it. And so much 
of this wealth of thought is relevant to our problem, valid 
for us here and now, and is therefore of value for us. We 
surely ought to pay more attention to what has been said 
by those who have given deep thought to our problem, and by 
those who have had first-hand experience of the training of 
teachers, remembering that the enemy of Mill, Newman and 


Arnold is the same as our own, though he wears a different 
face. 


But so much 


" glowing thought that speaks to us from the 
wisdom of the 


past has too often been dulled and cooled 
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because the exact words of the original are not remembered 
or verified. Do we not forget that it is only when we say 
these words over to ourselves aloud, or read them silently 
with imagination alive, listening to their sounds, that then, 
and for many of us only then, we can be aware of all their 
fine exactness, and can achieve some fullness of comprehen- 
sion? If we could only realize, humbly, that it just wont 
do to read or hear such words without effort on our part, and 
without some precise focus of attention. We have to let 
them live on in our minds, working on our thoughts and 
feelings; they must occupy our minds, absorbing our atten- 
tion—then sooner or later their stimulating power will help 
our minds to transcend their habitual normality. 

So this book does not intend to push forward primarily 
and presumptuously the writer’s own opinions and ideas; 
but to “ follow through ” and apply what the thinkers have 
emphasized, and what has been said by our wisest educa- 
tionists—though too rarely put into practice. Perhaps, if 
we had the grant of a wish, we ought to ask for greater faith 
in what the wise say to us from the past as well as in the 
present. 

It may be that this book will be condemned by cynical or 
obstructive critics, because “It’s too idealistic, of course, 
too impractical”; but the intention here, if one may be so 
bold, is to set out a simple ideal, what we should aim at and 
work for, rather than what we can actually do in the present 
circumstances. Surely it is more resolute to rely on the good 
sense, say, of Quintilian’s “those who strive towards the 
highest will reach greater heights than those who despair at 
the outset of ever reaching their ideal, and stop short at the 
lowest levels”,1 and is it not more adventurous to have 


1 Institutio Oratoria, Bk. I, Proemium. 8, para. 1. 
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faith in Whitehead’s “ the vigour of civilized societies is 
preserved by the widespread sense that high aims are worth 
while ”1 than to submit to the insidious dictates of despair 
and mental stagnation? 

I have an unpayable debt of gratitude owing to my former 
. colleagues in the University of London Institute of Education 
and to former students who by their ardour and ideals taught 
me so much; and I am especially grateful for the generous 
help given me by Miss Sylvia Huggler of S. Katharine’s 
College, Tottenham, by Miss Patricia Bartlett of the Middle- 
sex Education Committee, and by Mr R. M. O'Malley of 
the University of Cambridge Department of Education, 


Weybridge, 1963 
P. Gurrey 


1 Adventures of Ideas, p. 371 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE BASIS OF A TRAINING 
PROGRAMME 


All they want is someone who can keep the children 
quiet. 


(A parent’s comment on reading an advertisement for 
a “ Supply Teacher ”.) 


“ Everything depends on the teachers ”, wrote Whitehead in 
1929, and now in the ’sixties the thinking public has begun to 
believe that there is something in it. Certainly a change has 
taken place in the degree of interest shown by the public 
concerning education and the teaching profession. A change 
that will help teachers to feel with growing confidence that 
the part they play is gradually becoming recognized as of 
fundamental importance to the community, and even of 
national importance. 

On the other hand this recognition has meant that the 
teaching profession has never before been so sharply 
criticized. Much more is demanded of teachers nowadays; 
and these demands will grow. Already the warning of the 
McNair Report that “ The schools need better educated 
men and women” has taken effect in training colleges. 
Formerly disregarded, this need is now widely accepted, and ` 
the Ministry has declared that all who wish to become 
teachers must eventually be trained, even all graduates. With 
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the exception of a number of isolated pockets of rigid re- 
sistance to this proposal, the overall climate of opinion is 
strongly in favour of it. 

But how are we to educate men and women better? This is 
a matter for serious consideration; but our training colleges 
have already accepted this challenge, though it is not widely 
enough appreciated that great credit is due to them for the 
way they have been thinking, discussing, planning and 
experimenting in a splendid endeavour to solve this problem. 
A very great effort has been made and much imaginative 
thinking has been given to ensure that proposals are con- 
structive and practical, and many colleges are arriving at 
satisfactory solutions; but not all, Not all, partly for the 
reason that the training that many intending teachers have to 
undergo at present, and much of the planning that went into 
it, has been inevitably conditioned by what is practical now, 
as well as by a too firmly seated tradition. Practical needs in 
the past determined the programmes and aims of the training 


in earlier days; but itis not always realized that the influences 


of these programmes and aims live on, slowing down progress 
like barnacles on a ship’s timbers, Provided we perceive how 
this incrustation slows up progress, not much harm is done; 


nevertheless there is much of the dead past still holding on 
that now might be cleared away. 


It may be that if the whole problem of training teachers 
were expressed in quite simple terms, some drastic im- 
Provements might be seen to be urgent. For example, 
perhaps there has not been a complete enough breakaway 


from stubborn faith in the disciplinary value of a subject, in 
the necessity for passive listening to the “ presentation of 
knowledge ” (howev 


lec ( er brilliantly executed) and in theoretical 
exposition without practical examples (however relevant). 
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The problem needs re-thinking, too, in the light of modern 
psychology and of what we now know about the learning 
process, and about the superficiality of much verbally ex- 
pressed knowledge without first-hand experience (physical 
and mental) of the things and their activities referred to in 
that expression. 

The training of teachers, however, is commonly regarded 
as the affair solely of the training colleges and of those 
responsible for them, and any intervention by those outside 
this limited circle is considered to be interference: whatever 
we may do, it is strictly “ not cricket” to trespass in the 
grounds of other people’s private castles. This is a parochial 
view: teachers are responsible for our children, and we 
should doubtless show at least some interest in, and where 
possible, some appreciation of what they are doing. In fact 
they are carrying out their duties in the service of the nation, 
and the nation has the right to see that its teachers are well 
educated—the better the teachers, the more valuable will be 
their work. Á 

Indeed, we are all concerned in the education of our 
children—“ Education is everyone’s business and involves 
everything that living itself involves ”.* And even if we have 
no children of our own to bring up, we must realize that 
everything that we do and say in public, our newspapers, 
novels, entertainments, sports, recreations—almost every- 
thing in life—may affect our children, whether we like it or 
not; and therefore it is surely our duty to concern ourselves 
with the work of our teachers, provided we do it in the right 
way, leaving them freedom of choice and liberty of action. 
We ought to be assured, for instance (“ through the proper 


5 M. V. C. JEFFREYS. Glaucon. An Inquiry into the Aims of Education, 
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channels ”!), that what they do is sound, forward-looking 
and fruitful and not superficial, mechanical, self-seeking. 
We should also make up our minds about what we want our 
teachers to do, and what we don’t want. We ourselves should 
have clear views about these things, even if we do not ever 
do more than express our opinions. 

Indeed, no one can travel very far when one has embarked 
on an investigation into the training of teachers without 
perceiving that, before suggesting a policy and programme 
for this work, one must formulate one’s views of what the 
teacher is to be trained for; what should be his role and 
purpose as an educator. Perhaps too little attention has been 
given to considering what kind of person, how equipped in 
experience and in attitude of mind, we expect our colleges 
to produce—assuming that they can produce one kind of 
person rather than another. Thus, when we have decided 
what the end-product is to be, we can propose the means 
whereby that end may be produced, But the kind of person 
(or rather kinds) we want and the role he is to have will 

` depend on one fundamental consideration: on our conception 
of education. A clear view of what we think education is will 
throw light on what we shall expect from a teacher, and what 
demands will be made on him, when he is carrying out his 
work as an educationist, and therefore on the kind of person 
who can face those demands and fulfil them. 

Our first task, then, is to free our minds, for the moment, 
from the demands of current practice and of the practical 
Conditions of a real, scholastic world, and to set out what 
we truly should be striving towards, hoping to envisage 2 
More stirring and enlightened aim for education than merely 

equipping the pupil for a career” or “ enabling him to 
earn his own bread and butter” or “ getting him through 
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his examinations”. We note that these three “aims of 
education ” are all materialistic and short-term, and therefore 
short-sighted. They are limited because they leave out the 
child as he is now, for they refer only to the future, and 
because they leave out his spiritual and moral needs, his 
feelings, his hopes and wishes. They do not take into account 
that if his regard for truth, for honesty, for other people, is 
not nourished when he is a child, nor his industry, persever- 
ance and thoroughness fostered (though his examinations 
may be passed and his living wage assured), he may be idle, 
foot-loose and shifty when he has to work as a man. 

A sound aim of education must consider the needs of the 

child as he is, before considering his needs as a future 
examinee or future bread-and-butter worker; it must con- 
sider the child’s sense of values, his personal attitudes and 
his growing up in his home, among friends and associates and 
all those with whom he is in constant contact in his daily 
life, not forgetting that he is, to some extent, 1n contact with 
those people he sees on the screen or listens to on the sound 
radio. 
The absolute necessity for all of us to seek a clearly for- 
mulated aim of education was implied by Whitehead in 
“all human effort is directed towards the achievement of an 
end ”1—we must perceive the end, if we are to direct our 
effort wisely. 

The sin to avoid was not intolerance but indifference, the com- 

placency that allowed things to continue comfortably on the old 

lines. 

Viscount TempLewoop: Empire of the Air, p.263. 


1 Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, p.64. 
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“ SCHOOLING ” OR “EDUCATING” ? 


To cram a lad’s mind with infinite names of things which 
he never handled, places he never saw or will see, state- 
ments of facts which he cannot possibly understand, and 
must remain merely words to him—this, in my opinion, is 
like loading his stomach with marbles. 


J. A. Froupe: Inaugural Address on Education at St 
Andrews, 1869, p.455. 


When thinking about education one should not allow a clear 
stream of thought to be contaminated with the idea that the 
mere acquisition of knowledge is education. This idea is 
harmful because it is so near to the truth, and therefore may 


and its popular acceptance it stands in the way of a wiser, more 
fruitful view. One is led too easily to accept it: children go 
to school to be educated: history, geography, science are 
taught there; therefore education is learning history, gece 
graphy, science, Crudely this means that education is 4 


flaw in the identifying of education with the 


» 
that is supposed to suffice. 
* Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, p.364. 
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In discussion, informal conversation and lectures, then, we 
ought to insist that education is not the same thing as an 
acquisition of knowledge; though the mastery of knowledge 
does indeed play a leading part in educating young and old. 
And educationists should combat the view that it is the 
Storing of the supposed compartments of the mind with a 
wealth of fact and information that makes an educated man. 
Rather, it is the use that he makes of his knowledge, its 
value to him personally in his thinking and living, and it is 
what the acquisition of this wealth has done to his mind, to his 
attitudes, his ideas, his values, his ideals, motives and 
intentions that will allow him the claim to be considered an 
educated man. 

This is the core of the matter, and we may remind our- 
selves that Livingstone emphasized this distinction: “ Pupils 
are taught . . . but not educated,” and in “ The test of a 
Successful education is not the amount of knowledge that a 
pupil takes away from school . . . but his appetite to know and 
his capacity to learn ”,! though this falls short of what a 
good school does for a receptive pupil. 

Earlier—in 1852—Newman made the same distinction: 
“ There are men who embrace in their minds a vast multitude 
of ideas, but with little sensibility about their real relations 
towards each other . . . there is nothing in such attainments to 
guarantee the absence of narrowness of mind. If they are 
nothing more than well-read men, or men of information, 
they have not what specially deserves the name of culture of 
mind, or fulfils the type of Liberal Education.”* 

If it is thought that by now—in the ’sixties—we have 
changed all that, a visit to some of our less-forward-looking 

1 The Future in Education, pp. 28 and 32. 

? On the Scope and Nature of University Education. p.127. 
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schools, and even to some of our colleges and places of 
“ Higher Education ” (so-called!) will convince a visitor that 
some of these criticisms are applicable now; indeed the 
situation today has been aptly summed up in: “ The danger 
that overshadows all our higher education in these days is 
that we may fail to educate in the true sense of the word 
because we are too much preoccupied with the business of 
packing specialized knowledge into people’s heads.” And, 
judging from a recent training college comment, even this is 
not always successful, for “ These students come along not 
merely insufficiently equipped with relevant knowledge but, 
what is worse, imbued with sets of ideas which have to be 
removed before they can start developing into educators.’ 
“ Packing specialized knowledge into people’s heads ”, as 
a conception of the educating process, is not only completely 
` wrong-headed, but it has results that the packers and their 
overseers apparently do not perceive, and, we fear, do not 
intend to contemplate. In the first place, there is the effect 
on pupils and students with active, independent minds. These 
Strive to think about what is being fed to them, to see its 
use and purpose and especially its value; but the packing 
goes on, and there’s no time or opportunity (much less 
encouragement!) for the examination and assessment of the 
packages. We see the effect of this mechanical storage 
business on minds like R, G. Collingwood’s, which did not 
harbour pride in being well-equipped, but a hateful remem- 
brance of “ the frightful boredom of being taught things Dan 
Secondly, there is the harm done to the finer activities 0 
the mind, ac 


: tivities such as exact logical reasoning, the im- 
mediate perception of inconsistencies, flaws and non-sequiturs 


1 M. V. C. Jerrreys, Revolution in Teacher Training, p.82. 
2 An Autobiography, p.11. 
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in trains of thought, the intuitive appreciation of truth and of 
supreme value of ideas; for when information and plain fact 
are packed too closely and too often into the mind, thinking is 
shut off, and there is no room or time or occasion for the mind 
to focus on what it is receiving. We may remember that 
Dewey, who gave so much thought to education, heavily 
emphasized the danger of this storage of information without 
some active use of it: “ This static, cold storage ideal of 
knowledge is inimical to educative development. It not only 
lets occasions for thinking go unused, but it swamps think- 
ing.”1 

This warning of the danger of “ cold storage” of in- 
formation is repeated in no uncertain terms by Whitehead: 
Passing now to the scientific and logical side of education, 
we remember that here also ideas which are not utilized are 
positively harmful ”, and again, no less emphatically: “ The 
consequences of a plethora of half-digested theoretical 
knowledge are deplorable ”, and yet again “ Education with 
inert ideas is not only useless: it is, above all things harm- 
ful.”? And our own Ministry, too, wisely points out : Ş The 
accumulation: of facts leads too often to a surfeit of inert 
uncodified knowledge leading nowhere.”? 

But do we really believe there is any danger? Are we 
alarmed at its possible consequences? Do we truly feel 
concerned by all this packing of information into pupils’ and 
students’ heads that goes on? Of course a few are. And no 
doubt on consideration most thinking people will agree that 
there may be danger; but we do not set our faces against 


1 The Philosophy of Education, p.185. ; 
? The Aims of Education, pp. 4, 6, 2. And “A merely well-informed 
man is the most useless bore on God’s earth”, p-1- 


® Secondary Education, 1938, p.172. 
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these practices and procedures in our schools and colleges 
that are condemned by thinkers of the calibre of Livingstone 
and Whitehead as being “ inimical to education ”, “ posi- 
tively harmful ”, “ deplorable ” and “ leading nowhere r. 

We might inquire further: how many of the textbooks—in 
all subjects—present facts and information in a way other 
than as “ static ”, “ inert ” and packaged “ for the storeroom 
only”, and as half-digested (or quite indigestible), un- 
utilizable accumulations of fact? Hardly any. How many 
require the information they contain to be utilized, tested, 
applied or thrown into fresh combinations? Though Dewey 
wrote “ Most objectionable of all is that others, the book or 
the teacher, will supply solutions ready-made, instead of 
giving material that the student has to adapt.” 

No doubt these warnings are brought into lectures on The 
Principles of Education or on The Learning Process, but 
how effective are lectures in training colleges if the time- 
table is loaded with them, and if they are not followed up by 
some simple practical investigations by the students? And 
how effective “when one is aware of the desire of many 
lecturers to cram more facts into the longer course ”—as was 
recently reported? And if lectures are used regularly as a 
means of imparting information, what steps are taken to 
Prevent the pre-digested knowledge from being inert and 
perhaps sterile? A few questions from the audience are 
useless, and full discussion insufficient: each individual needs 
to work over the material, if it is to be of value to him; and 
for the less able, this working over is all the more necessary. 

We ought to examine with critical and penetrating judg- 
ment the value to young students of the information we give 
them—the history of education, psychology and the rest. 

1 The Philosophy of Education, p.185. 
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We have to re-assess much of the training curriculum in the 
light of its usefulness and effectiveness in feeding and 
Promoting thought. Thought that enlarges his world, equips 
him for his work and his place in the community, and that 
enhances his value as a person. There’s the challenge; but 
who will undertake this critical examination and re-assess- 
ment? 

We have to remember that the academic world has a 
peculiar interest in knowledge, even inert knowledge, and 
most members of this world have a special regard for it and 
great faith in it; but they do not look upon it only as a means 
for developing persons, as material for increasing the poten- 
tiality and value of those they teach, and some of them have a 
greater regard for knowledge than for human beings, though 
they would hardly admit that. It is this different regard for 
knowledge that to some extent differentiates the academic 
colleges of a university from the training colleges. We note, 
too, that professors do not normally believe that pre-digested 
knowledge may be harmful to a youthful mind. They 
themselves have often with great toil amassed a wealthy store 
of knowledge, this is their stock in trade, their medicine chest, 
their armoury of weapons for their attack on ignorance; 
therefore they value it,! and therefore they suppose that their 
students also will benefit from an accumulation of it. Their 
Students may, of course, but not necessarily so, for more is 
needed than a mere accumulation. 

You taught me language; and the profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse. 
But Perhaps because this was said by Caliban, it is not 


reet and hilariously 


* Thou i 
gh two profess tood in a London st a 
eyledae PTRO Each knowing that 


thelaimed: “ Knowledge is a mockery, a mockery! gs 
€ other knew how much more was needed. 
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accepted as one of the for-ever-relevant sayings we sto 
tionists to honour, and in the way that gives it ape a REE 
by applying it to plans and projects and to c a ne 
teaching! In modern terms: “ Literacy without a ee 
values is vain! We teach them languages, science, oer a 
matics, history, but not how to profit from this learni pal 
Did not James Mill write: “ But mere Bro r ae 
‘enough,”? and did not Livingstone condemn ‘the ary 
of ideas and facts on the surface of the pupil’s mind . ee 
mistaking information, which never becomes an organic p 
of his experience, for education,” ?2 » will Be 

What more is required? The answer to this wi Le 
attempted in the next chapter. In the meantime we may ere 
out that the word “ learning ” itself may refer to two A 
similar processes. There is the learning that prou 
stocking the mind with data (and we may label some scho is 
as mere “ stockists”, to use the trader’s jargon). And there y 
the learning that is in effect the acquiring of some skill, = 
as learning to write, to read, to play a musical eea eo 
perhaps to “ do ” arithmetic (i.e., to carry out the proce Ach 
of adding, finding percentages, averages, etc., though P 
are only skills to enable the pupil to master mathem g . 
Of course, many schools “ teach ” these skills very efficien 7 
though often with the mistaken belief that they are ok a 
educating their pupils—they may be educating them; of 
not solely by teaching these skills, Certainly the teaching fe 
skills is a part of the educating process; but if it were a: 
whole, we should have to speak of a computing machine 
being “ educated ” ! Me 

These two steps in the process of educating, the learning 

1 Article on Education, p.21. 

® The Future in Education, p.28. 
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data and the learning of skills, have undoubtedly engrossed 
the attention of too many reforming educationists; but they 
have been criticized in “ They are more concerned with 
what the pupil must know and how his faculties should be 
trained, than with his sense of values and his knowledge of 
good and evil.”! We must give careful thought to this 
complex process, education, and must distinguish between 
learning facts, skills, etc., and the employment of these for _ 
developing the mind and character of the pupil. 

Now Miss Tremayne too said Greta needed more education. 

But she’s bin educated! thought Miss Poole in genuine bewilder- 


pg I never kept her back! I did her sums for her and every- 
thing. 


Marcerry Suare: The Foolish Gentlewoman, p.155. 


1 R. Livinesrons. Education for a World Adrift, p.32. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHAT, THEN, IS EDUCATION? 


He [the school master] cares more for education than for 
instruction, 


CHARLES Morcan: Liberties of the Mind, p.11. 


Education is a Process, and therefore more art than science, 
consequently it is incapable of exact definition. Nevertheless, 
we must try to describe what we have in mind concerning the 
nature of education, for this description will form the basis of 
our suggestions for the training of teachers, and so help us 
perhaps to avoid a hopeless confusion of word and thought. 


Section I. What can we learn from the Master Thinkers? ; 
First let us study what some of the thinkers have written 
about the problem: what is education? Of course proper 
Justice cannot be done to the ideas and philosophies of suc 
men as Newman, James and J. S. Mill, Livingstone an 
Whitehead, so that only the high points in what they have 
given us will be quoted, Regrettably, we cannot reproduce 
the full force of their argument or the rich vitality of their 
trains of thought, But it is essential for us today to recall 
these high points, for the subject is urgent, because it affects 
the mental and moral welfare of all the present and the future 
generations of children in our schools, 

___ At this anxious time in the history of education we need» 
perhaps more than ever before, to turn for guidance to the 
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wisdom of those whose counsel we can trust: first, to em- 
phasize the special value of re-reading the classics of edu- 
cation, especially for the inspiration of their thought; and 
second, the need of applying what they have said to the 
problems of the present time and to the actual conditions in 
schools, colleges and universities today. We may also realize 
how far their urgent exhortations have been applauded, but 
how little their ideas have been applied. We admire their 
advocacy, but fail to act on their advice. 

First, James Mill’s Article on Education, which Professor 
Cavenagh called “ one of the finest treatises on education in 
the English language "2: “ The end of education is to render 
the individual, as much as possible, an instrument of 
happiness.” This is surely surprising, if we rightly appreciate 
it, for the individual is thought of not as a recipient of 
education, but as an instrument. Further on he mentions 
“ the qualities of mind with which the individual should be 
endowed . . . intelligence . . . the highest measure of know- 
ledge. . . . But mere knowledge is not enough; a mere 
magazine of remembered facts is an useless treasure . - - There 
is needed a power of discerning which of them are conducive, 
which not, to the ends we have in view. The ingredients of 
intelligence are two, knowledge and sagacity, . - - the one, 
showing what exists; the other, converting it to the greatest 
use . . . seizing and combining whatever is fittest as means 
to each particular end. This union, then, of copiousness 
and energy; this possession of numerous ideas, with the mas- 
terly command of them, is one of the more immediate ends 
to which the business of education is to be directed.” 

Ine gmetand John Stuart Mill: On Education, edited by F. A. Cavenagh. 
uction, p-x. 
* James Mitt. Article on Education, pp. 1 and 21. 
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What had he in mind concerning this unusual idea (it was 
1818) that individuals are to be educated in order to become 
“ instruments of happiness ”—an idea now either much 
neglected or quite unacceptable? “ As the happiness, which 
is the end of education, depends upon the actions of the 
individual, and as all the actions of man are produced by his 
feelings or thoughts, the business of education is to make 
certain feelings or thoughts take place instead of others.” 
“ And a perfect command over a man’s appetites and desires 

- is indispensably requisite. This is what the ancient 
philosophers called Temperance . . . and the power... of 
resisting pain... called Fortitude . . . Justice and Generosity, 
then, are the two qualities by which man is fitted to promote 
the happiness of his fellow creatures, And it thus appears that 
the four cardinal virtues of the ancients do pretty completely 
include all the qualities, to the possession of which it 1 
desirable that the human mind should be trained.”? 

There are many points here that call for comment: (2) 
educating the individual as an instrument of happiness “ first 
to himself, and next to other beings ” is an ideal we shoul 
consider deeply; though it will not be discussed here, it 
should underlie implicitly the main theme of this book: 
(b) “the power of choosing . . . of discerning ”—a training 
for intelligent discrimination has become now one of the fine 
ideals of many of our best teachers, and much of the credit 
for this development in English education must go to Df 
F. L. Leavis of the University of Cambridge, as well as to 
many of the contributors to the quarterly, Scrutiny, who 
Supported him; (c) “ sagacity (i.e. discrimination) . . . C0” 
verting knowledge to the greatest use ”—this anticipates 

* Loe, cit., p.11, 


? Loc. cit., PP. 22 and 23, 
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Whitehead’s “ utilization of knowledge ”, which is dealt with 
later; (d) the emphasis on moral training—training the 
mind to possess restraint, fortitude, generosity and justice 
(which Mill glosses “to abstain from doing harm” to 
others). Moral training is touched on later, though in- 
adequately; it should receive the gravest consideration by all 
those who have responsibilities for educating our children 
today, though it is totally neglected by some schools and 
colleges; (e) “ the business of education is to make certain 
feelings . . . take place instead of others ”—this anticipates 
some of the valuable contributions that psychologists, such as 
Ward, James, McDougall, Burt and Valentine, have made to 
education and to our understanding of the nature of man; 
contributions that have only in part been incorporated into 
classroom practice. These wise scientists have emphasized 
the urgent necessity to engage one’s emotions, impulses, 
feelings in congenial activities, such as expression work in a 
perceptible medium. The role that the arts and all artistic 
expression, in whatever form, play in our lives is better 
understood nowadays than it was before the psychologists 
pointed out the way, though the need for art and its purpose 
and value are not widely or clearly enough understood. We 
may be sure that the training and disciplining of the feelings 
still calls for our most profound consideration. We need to 
understand far more exactly what should be done in this 
aning, and to have very much more faith in its efficacy and 
value, 

J. S. Mill in his Address clarifies much that had been left 
vague by his father; he said, for instance: “ Not only does it 
[education] -include whatever we do for ourselves, and 
whatever is done for us by others, for the express purpose of 
bringing us somewhat nearer to the perfection of our natures, 
c 
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it does more: in its largest acceptance, it comprehends even 
the indirect effects produced on character and on the human 
faculties. . . . Whatever helps to shape the human being; 
to make the individual what he is, or hinder him from being 
what he is not—is part of his education.”? 

This again is important: in brief, education is not the 
learning of fact, but an attempt to “ perfect our nature ”’, to 
bring influences to bear that will affect character and human 
abilities and capacities. Still briefer: “ Whatever helps to 
shape the human being . . . is part of his education.” s 

Now going back some fifteen or so years to Newman $ 
well-known work, we may note that although he had in mind 
a university education, what he said about that is relevant 
also to secondary education: “ Education is a higher word; 
it implies an action upon our mental nature, and the forma- 
tion of character ”.2? Further on he describes this ‘“ actio” 
on our mental nature”: “ The enlargement (or enlighten- 
ment) consists, not merely in the passive reception into the 
mind of a number of ideas hitherto unknown to it, but in the 
mind’s energetic and simultaneous action upon and towards 
and among those new ideas, which are rushing in upon it. 
And later: _“ This process of training, by which the intellect 
+ + + is disciplined for its own sake, for the perception of its 
Own proper object, and for its own highest culture.’”* 

ere are three points to note here: first, the refusal t° 
accept a passive reception of ideas as a satisfactory end Of 
education; second, “ the formation of character ” stands out 
boldly as one of the chief aims of education. But as thé 

1 Inaugural Address at St Andrews, Pp. 132, 133. 


2 
On the Scope and Nature of University Education, p.105. 
3 Joc. cit., p.126. 


* loc. cit., p.145 
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formation of character does not begin at university level, 
Newman’s idea has relevance all through the life of an 
individual. And third, his emphasis on training and dis- 
ciplining the mind is similar to James Mill’s belief, and his 
stress on the necessity for the mind’s energetic response to 
ideas is inherently the same as that of both Whitehead and 
Livingstone. We must point out, here, however, that 
“ training the mind ” is an abstraction, and that only when 
some person with all his qualities of personality, abilities, 
gifts and weaknesses, and all his physical nature, is using his 
mind—to control, improve, apply or to further some actual 
Process or experience is there a realistic situation. In this 
book, therefore, we regard the formation of character to 
include the training of the mind, though often the mind will 
receive the particular training it requires to give scope to its 
inherent potentialities only when that training is intensive 
and directly focused on mental activity. 
Let us now jump some sixty years to come to the moderns, 
first Whitehead and then Livingstone. Strangely enough for 
such an energetic and decisive thinker, we have to look for 
itehead’s idea of education in passages that are somewhat 
more oblique than might be expected, for instance, in the 
p llowing can “ education ” be identified with “ culture TT 
Culture is activity of thought, and receptiveness to beauty 
and humane feeling” and in “ What we should aim at 
Producing is men who possess both culture and expert know- 
ledge in some special direction.” A little further on he 
mentions also “intellectual development ”, “ training a 
child to activity of thought ”; and a few pages on: “ Educa- 
tion is the acquisition of the art of the utilization of know- 
ledge ”, having already explained that “ By utilizing an 
idea, I mean relating it to that stream compounded of sense 
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perceptions, feelings, hopes, desires, and of mental activit 
adjusting thought to thought, which forms our life. Later, 
he states clearly what is the business of education: the 
evocation of curiosity, of judgment, of the power of mastering 
a complicated tangle of circumstances, the use of theory 1n 
giving foresight in special cases.” 1 1 
This develops and describes more exactly what James Mill 
no doubt had in mind; it emphasizes “ activity of thought 
and mentions a variety of important factors, namely, “ recep- 
tiveness to beauty and human feeling ”, “ expert knowledge > 
“ the evocation of curiosity and of judgment ”, but his most 
practical contribution is the necessity for “ the utilisation © 
knowledge” which we remember was first touched on by 
James Mill. We come, then, to what we were seeking 
earlier: if knowledge by itself is not enough, what more 18 
requisite?—It is the utilization of knowledge! Though We 
should note here that he explains only the “ utilizing of an 
idea . . . relating it to that stream of sense perceptions, feel- 
ings, hopes, desires, and of mental activities adjusting 
thought to thought”; but does not refer to that practic: 
utilization of ideas and facts in manual operations and 1n 
everyday concrete situations, that forms so large a part of m 
life of so many of us: though from his other essays 1t n 
certain that he might well have included such operations 4m 
practical applications in his examples of the utilization ° 
knowledge. f 
All this is so important, and yet even at this present ag¢ o 
technology and science, so much neglected in textbooks 40" 
classrooms, that we must repeat Whitehead’s warning 
In training a child to activity of thought, above all thing 
Wwe must beware of what I will call ‘ inert ideas ’—that is t° 
1 The Aims of Education, pp. 1, 4, 8. 
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say, ideas that are merely received into the mind without being 
utilized, or tested, or thrown into fresh combinations.”* 

But ideas are habitually being received into the mind 
without being utilized—both in schools and in training 
colleges! And this, Whitehead said, is useless! Indeed, it 
has been stated over and over again (but with how much 
effect?) that the practice of education in training colleges 
should conform more to the theory that is expounded there 
than it is at present. On the other hand, can we be sure that, 


in the pressure of subjects and curricula in training colleges, 


this warning is well worked into students’ thinking whenever 
and children’s acquisition of 


the imparting of knowledge 
knowledge is dealt with? And are we sure that students are 
well practised in discovering ways of converting inert ideas 
into active ones? 

So important is this utilizatio 
become one of “ The Principles of Education ”, and rank 
high in the training syllabus. Tt would be idle, however, 
to condemn lectures that neglected this principle and that 
shrouded the clear light of truth by learned or hackneyed 
abstractions, for the reason that only those who know the 
danger of abstract theory know how to avoid that danger. 

We come now to Livingstone. Though it is not possible to 
present his idea of education in a telling quotation, so con- 
tinuous and rich is his thought; nevertheless by tagging 
together small pieces of his argument we can take note of 
what he emphasizes: “ the free man’s education which aims 
at producing as perfect and complete a human being as 
Possible” and “ everything in school is there in order to 
Contribute to the making of human beings, developed in 
body, mind and character, equipped for the business of living, 


1 The Aims of Education, pp. 1 and 2. 


n of knowledge that it should 
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and ruled in their aims and actions by the vision of what 
Plato calls the Idea of the Good.” g 

This follows J. S. Mill closely and Newman; but what 7 
added is of utmost importance, though it is too often passe 
over. What he says is, in effect, that unless you are guided a 
your intentions and actions by ideals, you are not educate d 
So education must promote “ the vision of the Good Y a 
therefore we are vitally concerned with the formation © 
ideals. And, we see that mere “ schooling ” won’t do, that 
the school must foster appreciation of the highest standards— 
in motive and judgment and action. ee 

This compulsion emphasizes the necessity for pupils’ an 
students’ wide experience of life, of the arts, of the pe 
achievements of technology and science, especially medica 
science, and of beauty, Always the need is for contact ye 
the best in deed and thought within any field whatsoever, an 
in personal relationships. In fact, no education is sufficient 
or indeed of permanent worth without significant contact at 
all times possible with the best, 

There is another aspect of this compulsion to foster 4% 
appreciation of the highest standards: it implies also the nee 
for some awareness of the worst, or at least with the less goo" 
for the freedom to choose—even to choose “ Evil be thou mY 
good.” This is an essential in the training of the judgment am 
in the development of a sense of values. To develop a soun! 
discrimination it may be equally effective to foster a hatre 
of the bad as to encourage a love of the good; and to in 
culcate a dislike and contempt of the slick, the meretricious 
and the false would be a long stride towards appreciation © 
the better qualities of the Partially successful achievement 0” 


of the good, though not great, work of art. We should not 
1 The Future in Education, Pp. 70 and 119, 
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feed our students the whole time on the greatest works of 
art and literature; many of them will be “ average ”, not at 
university levels; and so that their discrimination may be 
sincere and wholly their own, it should be allowed to grow 
slowly: we must guard against a veneer of good taste or an 
imitated appreciation. 

It would be wrong not to include here some convictions 
about education that have been expressed by independent 
thinkers in recent times. Starting with D. H. Lawrence, we 
have to prospect for the richer ore: “ Thought . . . is in- 
strumental only, the soul’s finest instrument for the business 
of living” (29)—‘ Education means leading out the in- 
dividual nature in each man and woman to its true fullness Mi 
(67)—“ Make the child alert, proud, and becoming in its 
Movements ” (86).! And “ Why should we cram the mind of 
a child with facts that have nothing to do with his own 
experience? ” 

Lawrence’s insistence on “thought” as the finest 
instrument for living” puts far greater value on it than do 
those who consider it merely a part of man’s equipment for a 
career or for making a living. We should note, too, his 
Precise discrimination and his sound understanding of what 
is needed: “ fine delicate knowledge ” and “we must know 
deeply ” in order to give knowledge “ its true place in the 
living activity of man” (67). It is clear that the importance 
he gives to high standards, the tremendous value he puts on 


the individual, and his faith in the wonder and sanctity of life 
must convince us that Lawrence’s views on education should 
hey have—they have yet 


receive much more attention than t tl 
to be acknowledged the most enlightened educational thought 
since Plato—that may come! But, as can be seen, what is 


1 Fantasia of the Unconscious (pages given above). 
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included here is only an example of his deep-felt thought about 
education; we can perceive, however, in these examples his 
faith in what a real education might achieve, and we know 
his faith in life itself (which should be ours too, especially in 
training colleges) which is so finely expressed in that mem- 
orable passage: “ For man, as for flower and beast and bird, 
the supreme triumph is to be most vividly, most perfectly 
alive ”,1 which reveals to us the high purpose of education, 
and the greatness of our task. 

There is an important aspect of education that has been 
overlooked by Livingstone and by many other educationists 
with inspiring “ Humanist ” ideals, though not of course by 
Lawrence, and not by Leavis, who saw that “a real literary 
training . . . cannot Properly occupy by itself two or three 
years of a student’s university life and that it demands, of 
its very nature, to be associated with work in other fields.’? 
And the exact value of this “ work in other fields ” may be 
seen in the perfect example of “ the craftsmen of The Wheel- 
wrights’ Shop . . . their craft involved a subtle training of 
hand, eye and body in co-ordination. Their senses were 
trained to discriminate extreme delicacies of difference. . . . 
Their work trained them aesthetically and morally (consider, 
for example, their insistence on maintaining a high standard 
of workmanship).”? 

In all of our education and teacher training we are too much 
engrossed in the education of “ the book ”; we must always 
remember that a man’s environment, his traditions and his 
daily work, especially the work of his hands, can educate him 
as effectively and as finely as a sound humanist education— 

1 Apocalypse, 

® Education and The University, p.8, 

3 Culture and Environment, p.105. 
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Classical, literary, philosophical—and a liberally conceived 
technological education may go a long way towards the same 
end; but in each of these success depends entirely on the 
standards demanded. Standards that exceed our reach chall- 
enge the best of our abilities and endeavours, impelling us to 
do our finest work. 

Now what view of education do we gather from our author- 
ities? The aim of education is “ the formation of character ” 
or “ to perfect our nature,” which includes the promotion of 
a respect for and the valuing of individuality: this will require 
some special care in “ training the feelings ” and in develo- 
ping discrimination and sensibility, which will engender a 
sound sense of values in judgment and in “ receptivity to 
beauty ”, Education must above all care for the fostering of 
ideals. For success in the forming of character we shall have 
to press always, though unobtrusively, for the highest stan- 
dards, and seek constantly to inspire our pupils and students. 
All these will be the basis of a sound moral education. For 
the more strictly intellectual development, education will 
naturally aim at “ training the mind ”, which will give priority 
to a training in thinking through a growing mastery of ideas, 
and through the widest and most fruitful utilization of know- 
ledge, both in practical, physical activities and in mental and 
imaginative fields. k 

But in all that we have gathered, with a few exceptions, 
there is a regrettable omission of training the body and 
bodily skills; “ physical education ” with its two aspects of 
bodily fitness and well-being, and the mastery of manipul- 
ative and constructive skills, can contribute a very great deal 
to the development of character, to intellectual standards and 
exactness, to right feeling and sound judgment, as well as to 


a glowing delight in excellence. 
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Section 2. What to includein our own conception of Education ? 
We remind ourselves that (a) the education of an individual 
cannot with accuracy be thought of as all that his school does 
for him, though to keep our investigation within reasonable 
limits we must think mainly of school and college; that (b) 
though the individuality of each pupil or student is our prime 
concern, the individual does not exist in isolation, he must be 
imagined in his environment with other individuals; and 
his education will be affected by the influence of others on 
him and by his influence on them; that (c) education is a 
dynamic phenomenon, it is a process bound up with the 
active responses of a living being, and is concerned with 
improving the art of living; and that (d) the expression of 
conscious experience—in words, action, paint, clay, wood, 
etc.—is one of the most valuable educational means we have, 
both for consolidating gains and for training mind and feeling, 
as well as for the fostering of aesthetic abilities and responses. 

The main task of schools and universities, it appears, is 
not stuffing pupil and student with examinational gobbets of 
information; but to train them how to learn, to learn to 
think, to understand, to appreciate, to make use of knowledge 
and to discover the values of it—its usefulness, its clarifying 
and revealing powers, its insight, its truth, The duty of the 
schools, especially, is to stimulate their pupils’ desire for 
learning, rather than to make them learned, to encourage them 
to achieve mastery of skill and the wish to attain to excellence 
in expression, in reasoning, in all their mental and in their 
physical activities that are constructive and worth while. 


Wis f a school, its pupils also 


/here these constitute the aims o 
will require habits of perseverance, industry and disin- 
ness, as well as ind 


terested; aS pendence of mind and action. 
And when Livingstone states that: “ The prior task of 
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education is to inspire”, and when one asks: “To inspire to 
i : 

what? ’, we may reply: “ To admire excellence, to seek it 

and in all things to strive to achieve it.” 


Section 3. The Education of Life and Organized Education. 
To clarify matters it would be best to think of the educa- 
tion of an individual as being of two types: the education of 
life and organized education, because so much of the edu- 
cation of life is outside of our control, and we are dealing in 
this book mainly with ways of controlling education, We 
may take organized education to comprise all that which is 
specially planned and consciously purposive to provide for 
the pupil—the environment, the conditions and the oppor- 
tunities for growth and training that he would not usually 
have in his home, among his friends and acquaintances, and 
in the ordinary experiences of his daily life. The education 
of life would comprise all those influences and his reactions 
to them that naturally occur in his growing up from birth to 
maturity or, to be more accurate, to senility, (when, no 
doubt, one ceases to learn). But these two types of education 
are not to be thought of as in separate compartments, with 
rigid, pedantic bulkheads between them; merely this is a 
convenient method of focusing attention on one aspect rather 
than on another; for organized education overlaps here and 
there, and here and there coincides with the education of 
life; and the more the one overlaps the other and the more 
the two coincide, the more effective will they both be, and the 
more likely to assist in the integration of the individual. 
We know also that the influence that a mother brings to 
bear on her child may be very carefully planned and nearly 
always it will be strongly purposive. We know, too, that 
education as “ character training ”, 80 strongly urged by most 
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of our authorities, can play only a limited part in an indi- 
vidual’s organized education, because the main lines of his 
character will be firmly established long before his organized 
education begins to have some influence on his personality, 
and sometimes, perhaps often, this influence will be small, 
though this small result may be because the education given 


to him will be inappropriate to the individual’s needs and 
nature. 


Section 4. Has Organized Education accepted the Challenge ? 
One must admit that “‘ it requires a good deal of faith to put 
information in the second place and education in the first, to 
have patience to let the child’s mind grow ”1 and most of us 
have felt, no doubt without expressing it in words, with 
Livingstone’s educationist that “Here I have these chil- 
dren . . . I must not let them escape without some knowledge 
of . . . otherwise disaster is inevitable for them and for the 
state.”? We must admit, too, that on the one hand faith in 
high (or indeed in any) ideals is weak, and on the other that 
the years of school and college are all too short, and also all 
too heavily encumbered with the insistent demands of 
curriculum, examinations, and the victims need for 
: qualifications ”, Nevertheless we ought to ask the question: 
if it is true that the prior task of education is to inspire, and 
that the main aim is the making of men, do we give enough 
serious heart-searching, enough frank thought, and also 
enough active courage in our attempts to follow these ideals? 

The stumbling block may be that we as educationists 


Poa believe—in our heart of hearts—that the prior task is 

ic inspire, or even that it is more valuable to teach how to 

an arithmetic (for instance) than to teach arithmetic, oF 
Warp, J. Psychology A 
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that the ability to think is of more value than the acquiring of 
knowledge. If we believed and had faith—we should act upon 
it, or at least more whole-heartedly than we do at present. 
But far too many teachers are so intent on teaching their 
subjects (often most effectively), and so intent on their 
pupils knowing more geography, history, science, etc., that 
all they can say is: “ We have no time—no time for high- 
falutin ideas about inspiring our pupils: we have to get them 
through G.C.E.!” They also think—to themselves—“ We 
don’t incorporate inspiration into our lessons, we can’t even 
try to. To tell the truth, we don’t really believe in it!” 
We then may ask: “ But did not your training college urge 
you to give some thought to this matter? Were you not 
shown in some school how it can be done? Did not you see 
some experienced teacher quietly stimulating his pupils to 
strive eagerly for excellence, or at a lower level inspiring them 
to work desperately hard to do their best? And have you not 
enough common sense to realize that they will pass G.C.E. 
much more easily when they are inspired to work hard and to 
strive for excellence? ” w A 

Although a challenge often implies a criticism, and a 
criticism that may be unfair, the demands that our quotations 
make on us cannot be side-stepped if one wishes to avoid the 
censure of not valuing the thoughts and beliefs of the 
thinkers. Or do we disregard these demands through laziness 
of mind or sluggishness of will? The challenge is sharpest 
Where the demands are greatest: “ Education should aim at 
the perfection of our pupils’ nature »—“ Education should 
arouse curiosity, develop judgment, build up habits of 
perseverance and independence in the pursuit and appli- 
cation of knowledge, above all it should inspire. 

If we accept these demands or even some of them, and face 
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their challenge, we should have to ask ourselves questions 
that require some honesty, some courage and some pene- 
trating analysis of what we actually do. Such questions as: 
In teaching a subject, are we conscious of the need to demand 
always some thinking by our pupils? In our selection of 
material for our pupils, do we consider their need to perceive 
and delight in fine action or fine thought or other evidences of 
greatness of mind and character—in literature, history, 


geography? In teaching younger children, whose moral sense 
and ethical standards are 


what it has always been, the asking and the 


„oer questions, and the pasturi the mind in the 

ior ms and the astring of the mind în the 

i i maona again) in the world’s history, science, philo 
- G. James: The Universiti 7 

: versities Review, p.13. 
F. M. Cornrorn, The Republic of Plato, p 


CHAPTER 4 


THE ROLE OF KNOWLEDGE 
IN EDUCATION 


The best that we learn at school is not the sum of positive 
knowledge acquired but that we learn how to think. 


Korrxa: The Growth of Mind, p.166. 


If education is not solely the acquiring of information, what 
part does knowledge play in the process? The answer to this 
question was given by James Mill: “ The ingredients of 
intelligence are two, knowledge and sagacity; the one 
affording the materials upon which the other is to be exer- 
ted.”1 Nevertheless as the part played by knowledge is an 
all-important one, and as our study of the thoughts of the 
Breat thinkers has led us to concentrate on other aspects of 
education, we must now take up this enquiry and pursue it at 
length and in detail—in detail because the question does not 
Seem to have been answered fully elsewhere. This question, 
expressed more precisely, might be: How can the acquisition 
of knowledge assist in “ character-training”, in “ mind 
training”, in the formation of ideals and in the inspiring of 
ur pupils and students? ? 
efore embarking on this task, however, we must explain 
Why we are giving so much attention to this topic, when we 
have already so stubbornly attacked the habit of identifying 
education with the acquisition of knowledge, and when our 


* On Education, p.21. 
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main purpose is to investigate the education of the future 
teacher. First, it would only be fair to equalize the balance, 
or at any rate not to undervalue knowledge. Second, we must 
give attention to this matter because in teaching “ the school 
subjects” teachers are concerned at any one moment in a 
lesson with matters of fact and dormant detail, and too often 
they allow the trees to obscure the view; on that account 
we ought to suggest they should, and perhaps how they can, 
concern themselves, in teaching their subjects, with the wider 
issues that we consider to be even more important than much 
knowledge: issues such as training pupils to think, to respond 
sensitively, to develop pupils’ sense of values, Third, because 
the education of the future teacher does not begin when the 
student enters a training college or a university, but at birth, 
we must give some thought at least to the school life of the 
future teacher in order to take note of what that can contri- 
bute to his education; not that school life and work should 
intentionally be framed to train a teacher; if it does well in 


training a person, it will be doing the best possible for the 
future teacher, 


Though we have little choice often in deciding what we 


shall teach, we have considerable responsibility for how we 
teach, and perhaps understanding clearly what is the role of 
the “ knowledge ” subjects may help us to teach them well. 
But in setting out in rather tedious detail what this role is, We 
must try to avoid what Livingstone described as turning 
education into lessons ”, for we do not believe that “ chil- 
dren must, presumabl still learn like parrots much which 
they cannot understand”, or that “ perhaps it is necessary 
for these things to be plastered on the memory, however 
temporary may be their adhesion to it”.1 We hope also to 
1 The Future in Education, pp, 114, 115. 
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avoid another danger: knowledge may become an end in 
itself. 


1. First, quite simply, we can say that the knowledge 
subjects provide food for the mind. The mind must not be 
starved; for if it is not fed with nourishing food, it will 
batten on garbage and swill, and if it is starved, it cannot 
grow. Is it not true that many minds are starved of the food 
that they really need? That gives us food for thought, too. 
So this “ food for the mind” is the material for thinking, 
imagining, expressing, and other mental activities; it is not 
therefore to be just stacked on the shelves: it must be used, 
for we want to produce something better than merely a well- 
stocked mind. ; 

Mind, of course, is not a part of the body, a physical organ, 
it is to be looked upon as an activity, and it must have some- 
thing to be active with; for it is never completely passive. So 
that the simple fact of being aware of new ideas or of old 
Ones in new guises, or in new contexts or with new appli- 
cations, will provoke mental activity. This result is much 
more important for the pupil than the fact that he has been 
Provided with a small part of “ the equipment of knowledge 
which an intelligent man should possess”,* for the reason 
that “ Activity is the deliverer, just because it drives away 
Passivity”, as Bergson emphasized so triumphantly.” One 
implication of this is that good teaching will promote ac- 
tivity of mind; bad teaching is lifeless and mechanical. 


2. But mere activity may be fruitless, so that it is necessary 
to postulate that it should also be purposeful. Consequently, 
* LIVINGSTONE. The Future in Education, p.126. 


a 5 
Henri Bercson: Creative Evolution. 
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we see that there must be a wise selection of topic within the 
syllabus and of purposeful work to be done on it, in order to 
ensure that an activity may be fruitful. Thus interest, a useful 
task and fresh food for the mind are obtained. With these 
conditions there will be the more immediate effect, namely, 
a training in thinking, and also the less direct value of the 
resulting habits that are fostered by properly guided thought 
and study or manual work. It will be more complete how- 
ever, if we look at some of the modes of thinking and at some 
of the mental habits and qualities of those mental activities 
that are fostered by good teaching of the school subjects. 

A training in thinking will provide profitable exercise of 
the reasoning powers, for instance, in examining evidence, 
weighing up the force or falsity of arguments, determining 
the closeness or tenuousness or relevance, drawing con- 
clusions, etc. This training will promote the making of deci- 
sions based on choice and judgment, and even more 
important, it plays a part in the forming of standards. To 
take the simplest example, even easy comprehension ques- 
tions for a junior form can, and should, secure absolute 
Correctness and completeness in the answering, provided the 
text is of good quality; and if first answers fail in accuracy, 
subsequent questions can elicit precise details from the 
text. 

Modes of mental activity based on choice and judgment are 
80 often passed over that we might consider them a little more 


fully. We shall all no doubt agree that it would be useless to 
consider the training in recognition of quality in choice and of 
soundness 


in judgment as a responsibility to be deferred until 
undergraduate studies begin, or until a pupil enters a sixth 
rn We know, through the observation of M. Piaget, that 
this mode of thinking begins early, and it is of slow growth. 
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But something should be done at each stage of growth—at 
each stage of responsibility for growth by parents, nursery 


and infant teachers, and so on. 
But most parents of course do not sufficiently realize their 


responsibilities for the development of the character of their 
child, nor do most of us know enough about the beginnings 
of this development, or how far or how little heredity, 
imitation, instinct, emotion enter into the child’s awareness 
and response at each single moment of the baby’s life, 
building up or hindering the character of the child. Few 
parents know, for example, that making simple decisions of 
value begins for some children before these decisions are 
expressed in words, or that “ Nice ”—“ Nasty »—“ No” 
(or rejection gestures) are steps in personality growth; steps 
that are continued through life, and where circumstances are 
favourable, mounting in gravity, in complexity and in 
sensitiveness as the individual widens his horizons and 
becomes keener in perception, sounder in judgment and more 
reliable in responsibility. But if circumstances are unfavour- 
able, his sense of values atrophies, his sensitiveness to quality 
hardens, his responses become stock or imitative, and his 
life remains largely mechanical and uncreative. 

At the Infant and Junior School stages a much sounder 
understanding of what should be done has been arrived at, 
and everyone seems to have clear views of developing character 
and mind, mainly through activities of body and mind. But 
at the Secondary School stage, the focus has shifted too 
exclusively to “ knowing ”. What the schools have to do, 
therefore, among other things, is to include in their pupils’ 
Studies of the school subjects, at least some consideration of 
issues that demand judgment of value; for example, “is 
this proof more self-evident or more economical or, simply, 
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neater than that one? ” There also should be some ae 
ate training in examining evidence, the causes of amen eo 
their results, the reasons for certain consequences, a of 
evaluation of all these; for instance, evaluating their order . 
importance, their weight, significance, and so on, not oni 
history and the study of a novel, but also in geography, 
science, economics. ma ‘ors sail 
The types of mind-training that Livingstone — a 
“to argue a case and weigh evidence, to distinguis 
relevant from the irrelevant, to seize the point at issue, to 
arrange his thoughts and marshal facts to support a ie 
to discover when a statement is proved and when it is ’ 
to reason logically and express himself clearly . . . to play t : 
great game of the intellect... . All this is quite inden 
of any knowledge that the pupil acquires and in a sense 1s fa 
more important.” This is most valuable and it gives us 
definite examples of the kinds of exercise and task we can 


3 3 to 
compile for our students, though it would seem sounder 


say: “All this is dependent on the knowledge the pupil has 
acquired ” 


» noting in addition that the more accurately a 

masters that knowledge, the better will be his thinking abou 

it—and his training in judgment. : d 
We must add to this the various modes of constructive an 


of imaginative thinking that need to be included in a 
and university curricula, with their imaginatively devise 
tasks to sti 


mulate and discipline these types of thinking. Hor 

example, in play production there will be little of the many 

activities described by Livingstone; but there will be muc! 

constructive and imaginative thinking in designing scenery» 

dresses, lighting and perhaps music; and though much of wee 

Stage-craft, characterization, etc., will be the producer $ 
1 The Future in Education, p.20. 
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responsibility, yet all the players must willy-nilly work and 
think with him, and they all will naturally do some critical 
thinking about one or other of the aspects of the play. So, 
too, in all expression work that the students do, such as 
movement and music, and abstract design, expressive of 
various states of mind or other experiences, in reconstructing 
scenes and situations from history, and in constructing models 
of land-formations, effects of precipitation, land-utilization, 
etc., in geography, and even in science, the setting up of 
apparatus, some constructive thinking is usually required. 
Of course, in all of the larger projects and in undertakings 
that involve a complexity of idea and thinking, imaginative 
thinking that works on fact and concrete thinking is essential 
for success. We must not fall into the error of giving priority 
to purely intellectual or logical thinking over constructive 
and imaginative thinking. : $ ; 
We can widen the scope of our training by including 
Whitehead’s suggestions: “ In the teaching of science, the 
art of thought should be taught: namely, the art of forming 
clear conceptions applying to first-hand experience, the art 
of divining the general truths which apply, the art of testing 
divinations, and the art of utilizing general truths by reason- 
ing to more particular cases of some peculiar importance. 
Furthermore, a power of scientific exposition is necessary, so 
that the relevant issues from a confused mass of ideas can be 
Stated clearly, with due emphasis on important points.”* 
_ The types of thinking that Whitehead mentions are of 
Importance mainly in the upper school and in universities ; 
they are the fruits of really first-rate teaching ; for in 
achieving competence in the expression of abstract ideas and 
their manipulation in argument and reasoning, a thinker gains ~ 


1 The Aims of Education, p.81. 
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mastery over ever-widening generalizations and over the 
application of these in various fields of thought. There are, 
however, risks in indulging too freely in this type of thinking, 
and in forming the habit of expressing abstract ideas too 
confidently, especially in discussion and in the early stages of 
acquiring knowledge of a subject: risks that highly intelligent 
people are often unaware of, for in talking about their subject 
they use abstract words without appropriate concrete refer- 
ences to reality, and without the possibility of first-hand 
experience having given rise to their thought. 

It is not always evident how often we complacently accept, 
and sometimes applaud, abstract statements about education 
which have no reference to a real situation, not realizing that 
“ the intolerant use of abstractions is the major vice of the 
intellect”. And too often we talk about “ a sense of values ”’, 
“sensitivity”, “ the right personal attitudes”, “ the child as 
a social unit ”, without any reference to an exact example or 
Situation, or the action that should be taken. This topic, 
especially its dangers, does not seem to have been dealt with 
pointedly enough by those capable of doing so: we need to be 
critically on guard. For we forget that the precise meaning 
of much abstract thought can be comprehended only in its 
application to a real situation; similarly, the truth and value 
of an abstract idea can be perceived only in its application 
and relevance to reality. Too often we leave too much “ in 
the air” without a concrete runway to bring it down to earth. 
T Whitehead himself pointed out the need for special 
ria in abstract thinking: “ one of the main objects o 
ee So ie of mathematics in a liberal education is to te 
Pupils to handle abstract ideas ”, And that: “ For the put 
Pose of education, mathematics consists of the relations © 


1 A. 5y 
N. WHITEHEAD. Science and the Madern World, p.30. 
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number, the relations of quantity, and the relations of 
space”’,1 though for the average intelligent pupil abstract 
ideas referring to aspects of real situations might be easier 
and more fruitful for them to deal with; such as in a history 
lesson, the use of power by monarchy, by committees (e.g. 
the Star Chamber, or Queen Anne’s parliaments), and by 
statesmen, or in science relating the non-mathematical ideas 
of physics to problems such as ventilation or the flow of water 
in the home; and for the less intelligent, the finding of real, 
everyday concrete applications of common generalizations, 
such as “ water finds its own level”, would provide useful 
training in thinking and comprehension and the use of 
abstract ideas. 


3. We come now to a less obvious role of knowledge in 
education, particularly of the “ knowledge ” subjects that 
are taught in secondary schools. This role is that of provid- 
ing means for training pupils to acquire certain habits and 
certain qualities in their thinking. Turning to Livingstone 
again, we note that he mentions that in writing essays 
students may “ receive an admirable discipline in logic, 
relevance, order, proportion. ... If anyone studies a subject 
to any purpose, it improves the quality and powers of his 
mind for certain cognate uses, even if he remembers little 
or nothing of it.’” > 

It has often escaped notice that, though essay-writing can 
be a prime instrument for training pupils and students to 


think and to write with relevance, order and proportion— 
when taught well and with that aim—yet almost any subject 
eir teachers insist on these 


can provide a similar training, if th 
: The Aims of Education, p.121. 
The Future in Education, pp. 22 and 23. 
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qualities of thought and expression. Particularly the more 
“concrete ” subjects, such as the sciences, including domes- 
tic science, mensuration, geography, will provide the best 
training for the less able students, largely for the reason that 
the logic, order and relevance of things and their behaviour are 
so much more obvious, and for these students so much more 
convincing than a precisely logical statement in words, This, 
again, is a topic that should receive more attention, especially 
by those who feel some concern for the non-academic pupil 
or student and for those who do not respond easily to 
words, 

Livingstone refers also to the qualities of character that 
are fostered by the pursuit of knowledge: “ Does it not 
require, for any measure of success, industry, perseverance, 
disinterestedness, faith, and above all, truth? ”1. And what 
that critical and fine teacher, F. A. Cavenagh, said about 
“educative value ” should not be forgotten: “ We can no. 
longer retain any school subject solely on the ground that it 
provides ‘ Mental discipline,’ nor should we speak of the 
“ educative value? of a subject. Educative value exists not in 
the subject per se but in the way in which it is studied. It 
consists in ‘ learning how to think’, in forming interests, oF 
sentiments about a subject, and in building up such habits as 
Perseverance, independent attack of problems, application of 
Previous knowledge. Any teaching which fails to foster such 
mental processes is uneducative, however much information 
it may succeed in driving in.”2 Here, then, is the supreme 
value of the school subjects: if only we could convince our 
future teachers of it, and of course our present teachers! 

Perhaps Sir John Adams also had such habits in mind when 

Some Thoughts on University Education, p.10. 


® The British Association Report on Formal Training, 1929. 
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he described knowledge as an educational instrument: 
“Apart from its intrinsic value, knowledge may play an 
important part in the educative process by serving as a sort 
of grindstone on which the wits of the educand may be 
sharpened.”1 This idea of a grindstone to sharpen wits, 
bringing them in contact with something hard that improves 
their quality and effectiveness is in line with Whitehead’s. 
uncompromising belief that: “ The only avenue towards 
knowledge is by discipline in the acquisition of ordered 
fact”.? We see that this is one of the most important roles of 
the school subjects: they are instruments that discipline the 
mind. ; 
But we may ask “ How is this discipline effected, say, in 
reading? ” The answer is simple and definite: “ In reading, 
the reader’s thinking, imagining and feeling are directed (to 
these ideas, to this situation, etc.) and are contained (i.e. 
held) by these thoughts, or these happenings, that is, by the 
words of the passage—provided they are significant enough to 
hold his attention, conveying to him what is of interest to 
him or needed by him or useful or pleasurable to him. If 
the reader’s attention is caught and held (i.e. if it is real 
reading) his mind will be obedient to the words, their order, 
structure and all they express—at least, to the degree to which 
he can comprehend and otherwise respond to them: thus his 
mind is ordered and controlled by them, and it obeys their 
command. This we may say is to be disciplined. It follows 
that the greater and more valuable the words, the more valu- 
able will their discipline be.” . i 5 
Similarly, in studying other subjects, provided each is 
Properly presented and the method of working at it is sound, 


1 Educational Theories, p.16. 
* The Aims of Education, p.47. 
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a valuable discipline will accrue from it. The proper tasks 
and a sound method of working at the material will train the 
learner to make the appropriate responses, say, of deduction 
in chemistry, of observation in physics, of application of 
previous knowledge in geometry, and so on. The simple 
logic of cause and effect, and the relating of fact to fact and 
the applying of conclusions to other events or phenomena are 
active in lessons in geography, the sciences, history, etc., 
when demands are made by skilful teachers on the pupils’ 
observation, deduction and other reasoning abilities: the 
demands made will determine the degree of discipline— 
exacting and rigorous, or lenient and unambitious (and so 
useless). Geography and the sciences provide sound dis- 
cipline for all school children, and particularly for those who 
have little verbal ability or who have not been adequately 
trained to make proper use of their linguistic powers—who 
have never had demands made on their powers of say, de- 
Scription, explanation, reasoning, by a skilful teacher. 

4. This idea of disciplining themind explains tosomeextent 
the importance of questioning in schools and colleges—by 
teacher, comrades or book, so well understood by that great 
teacher, Socrates. The techniques of questioning are im- 
portant because they incite the pupil to mental activity in 
understanding and in applying it to the right point in the 
situational or verbal context. And, in answering it, various 
activities, are called into play, according to its content an 
purpose. Consequently questioning is the valued professional 
instrument of the teacher—or should be! It is a powerful 
means, too, of developing intellectual independence, a qual- 
ity of mind, pupil’s and student’s, which every wise teacher 
strives constantly to foster and develop. 

Questions have a further and very special value: rightly 
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framed and directed, they help to make responses precise and 
complete; and they can be followed up in order to press 
pupils to achieve more and more precision or completeness or 
correctness. Thus they can secure greater exactness in 
knowing and therefore in the mastery of a subject. Also, 
facts and figures that are precise are easier to remember than 
those that are vague and hazy, especially by immature minds: 
“John signed Magna Carta in 1215” is more easily re- 
membered than the contents of The Constitutions of 
Clarendon or Shaftesbury’s Habeas Corpus Act. 

We are aware, too, that the mind, like the tongue (only 
more so) is an unruly member, and is often inattentive, 
easily distracted, and ever ready to fly off the handle. 
Discipline is essential in order to pin down thinking to 
follow a logical train of thought, to keep to what is relevant, 
to anchor imagination to a selected plot in a chosen field of 
study, and to prevent it from ballooning in the wind of 
airy fancies and romantic fantasies. Questioning can hold a 
fly-away mind to the point, where “ teacher-talk ” will carry 


it away in a windy gust. 
then, is the teacher’s most valu- 


The art of questioning, 
able gift or acquirement, and much thought and effort should 
be given to further its use and improve its quality. It is 
disciplinary in action, for example, to persuade a pupil 
by force of argument, or uncovering incompleteness of the 
facts, to suspend judgment until further information 1s 
can help a pupil to 


forthcoming. Similarly, questions — 
discover irrelevance and eliminate it, to detect flaws and 


gaps in his argument, to investigate unexpected possibilities, 
to adventure along new paths, and to seek truth. A teacher’s 
questions can play on a boy’s mind, spurring It to become 
independent, enterprising and perhaps creative. 
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5. The intrinsic value of knowledge reminds us of its main 
role: not only does it widen a pupil’s world, it helps him to 
understand it, For example, history helps him to understand 
the traditions, customs and institutions that form part of his 
small world in country and village, or in town and borough. 
In the country he may be aware of the authority of the 
squire-doctor-parson circle in all matters of personal and 
community life, rather than of the factory owner and the 
moneyed new-comer. He may discover that the parish 
boundaries do not coincide with the postal district, nor with 
the area supplied by gas and electricity: he will find that 
history explains this lack of unity. Or he may read in the 
local Press about discussions concerning “ Ancient Lights ”, 
or “ Public-footpath Rights”; and that the use (and abuse 
—even today!) of “ Common Land” is governed by laws 
and bye-laws that are hundreds of years old. 

So, too, in his neighbourhood, such simple facts as the 
circuitousness of the roads he uses can be explained by 
history and geography; and even the actual positions of 
churches, farms, mills, bridges, dams, etc., can be explained 
only by the history and geography of the locality. Now that 
“Town and Country Planning” is to give us service (and 
sometimes disservice), it is all the more necessary to have 


accurate knowledge of the Past, of how it affects the present, 
and may affect the future. 


And because so many of our young school leavers go into 


local offices—town council, local newspaper, banks, etc., for 
their first experiences before they go off further afield, and 
because questions of local government, building, farming, 
the public services and the mis-called “ development ”’, 
crop up continually, and may be discussed in homes, 
meetings, social gatherings, public houses and vehicles, 
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accurate knowledge is needed as well as an understanding of 
the problems, conditions, local interests and requirements. 
This of course is only one aspect of life in village and town; 
there are many others in which it is right to develop a sense 
of community and of personal responsibility towards the 
community, and right to foster interests that lead to special- 
ized activities, such as welfare work, life-saving societies, 
forestry, animal husbandry, pest control (conservation of 
river banks by reducing destruction by rats, dealing with wasp 
invasions of roofs, etc., potato-beetle identification, etc.). 
These are but a few examples in which knowledge plays 
an essential part, and which can enlarge a pupil’s world, and 
therefore nourish his thinking and influence his behaviour: 
they may help to equip him for his daily life or provide fields 
of special interest for him to work in, perhaps increasing his 
value to the community. Thus local activities, interests, 
undertakings may enable him to fill a worthy and useful 
place in life; they may lay foundations of mastered fact and 
skill which might lead him to further knowledge, further 
understanding, and to still wider fields of endeavour and 


experience. 


6. The role of knowledge is also to provide material to 
increase our expressive powers, for application in -diverse 
fields and for utilization in various ways. Thus not only is 
the mastery of the skills of expression promoted, and thinking 
made more precise and richer in possibilities, but the 
knowledge itself gets worked into the mental habits of the 
learner, whenever he gives effort and care to expression or 
application, and so the knowledge becomes firmly established 
in his thinking and remembering, and therefore available for 
further use. 
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7. Finally, in the acquisition of knowledge, especially 
when this is undertaken as an adventure or as an unpre ne 
able exploration,! the habits of curiosity, of Suma a E 
difficulties with zest, of accepting a challenge eager! T 
called into play, and judgment is exercised. Then it E En 
ambition and pride in achievement are aroused, and the va 
to succeed and to achieve excellence is stimulated. It is t! a 
that the learner’s character is most strongly iofneneio. Fe 
is as strongly affected as the strength of his feelings an iis 
will, and as his abilities are active and concentrated on 
tasks and on the completion of his undertakings. F 

We see, therefore, that in addition to the intrinsic valne % 
knowledge, its role in education is not merely as mateng a 
be studied, learnt and remembered, and so to be mee a 
equipping the pupil or student for life—or for leisure! 98 és. 
a great and varied contribution to character-training ; 5 
must not forget that.“ it is more a matter of the teac ore 
attitude than of the subjects taught ”2 “ since it is a questio: 
of guidance rather than instruction.” 3 


is i i in 
It is in the nature of the real lover of learning to be ever struggling 


he 
- - . the edge of his love will not grow dull nor its force abate . . » 
will... beget intelligence and truth, and find knowledge and tru 
life and nourishment, 


PLATO: The R 


epublic. Book VI, 490B (translation in R. L- 
NETTLESHIP: 


The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic). 


k ils to 
“The aim of the teacher should be to encourage his pupils in 
explore.” „C. Hope at the conference on “The Place of Mathema 
the Training College’, Birmingham, 27 October, 1961. 

* R. LIVINGSTONE. The Future in Education, p.119. 

? J. J. Roussrav, Émile or Education, p.19, 


CHAPTER 5 
WHAT SHOULD BE OUR MAIN AIM? 


At the end of my life as a teacher . . I am convinced that 
it is personality that counts always and all the time. 
Dr. Cyri Norwoop, addressing an Educational 
Conference (quoted by T. S. Extor in After Strange 
Gods, p.66). 


If education is truly what we have described, if what we have 
suggested a teacher should do is desirable, if those aims and 
ideals we have referred to are rightly those of a good teacher, 
what must be done in training a man for such demands and 
for such varied and far-reaching responsibilities? 

Because “ they [teachers] make their effect more by what 
they are than what they do”; because knowledge is not 
the sole end of education; because it is how pupils master 
their subjects and utilize knowledge that matters; because a 
teacher needs ability to invent, to treat knowledge imagin- 
atively, to enlist his pupils’ help to explore ideas with him, 
and to search for wisdom, truth and beauty, it is not so much 
what he knows that is the most important thing (though in all 
Conscience that is important enough), but what he is! The 
kind of person he is, his outlook, his modes of thought and 
feeling, his tastes, interests and judgments and also, his 
energies, his perseverance, his equanimity and especially his 
humour and aliveness. Therefore the main task of the 
training colleges must surely be to develop the person. 

* W. McDouaatt. 
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R : a 
The great reforms in education carried ye 
Grundtvig in the nineteenth century in ent akin 
successful to a great extent, as W, B. Yeats wrote, i; y oe 
examinations almost nothing and the personal A van 
teacher almost everything ”.t Our question, how - mh a 
how can this be done, but have we the courage to a ae 
completely and attempt to do it more directly ? cil many 
has been done and is still being done, we know, vile 
training colleges to achieve these aims; but not pele ee 
by every member of staff. It is of course not ae ae they 
of believing Plato’s “ If your citizens are well e sy R vist 
will see their way through many questions” ,? but o e A 
it with such conviction that it will inspire everything one od 
for students in training. This requires faith, but no one pe 
accuse our training colleges of lack of faith, though no ae 
we all need to pray “ Strengthen our faith ”, for m = ree 
the three great strengths we all need, especially int We faith 
of doubt and spiritual drought. Courage, too, whic i eae 
inaction, is especially necessary; but staffs of training co! roe 
have plenty of courage, for nowadays most of Ee aa 
stood for many years in the front-line of ces i SE 
against ignorance in the classroom and against indiffe ae 
` outside it. What we do need, it is evident, are vats? 
inspire us to clearer insight and greater adyentorouii 
Perhaps we need, too, a sharper definition of hie 3 ae 
may not our task be simply to provide opportunities 0: a 
development of our students and to make occasion - 
stimulating the gtowth of every potential of their persona ra 
And we must work for the development of whole pers 


se d get 
not lone book-worms or merely muscular prodigies, and £ 
1 Dramatis Personae, p.153, 


? The Republic, Book IV, 423E. 
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beyond the out-moded practice of producing the competent 
technician, the efficient imparter of information, the capable 
instructor of skills, and certainly the conscientious classroom 
examination coach—a species still widely extant! We need, 


therefore, vision and imagination, as well as hope and 


generosity of spirit. 

But, we are told, “ students in general have not, by the 
age of twenty, reached sufficient maturity to become 
teachers ”1 and “ a large number of the students who come 
to our colleges are those who have little capacity for study in 
depth or development of thoroughly controlled skill ”? and 
all the more if it is true that some of the products of a training 
course are “skilled technicians but defective human 
beings ”,3 we must do a very great deal more than improving 
their knowledge of the literature (so-called) of education, 
their grasp of psychology and their skill in handling 
“methods ”, But what? p 

Surely what students need more than “ sufficient matur- = 
ity” or “capacity for study in depth” is confidence. They ne 
confidence in themselves, in their powers and in théir 
personalities—nearly all of them are only too well aware of 
their own weaknesses, overt and secret. They need this 
confidence in themselves more than the confidence to stand 
up in front of a strange class and teach—though goodness 


knows that needs enough, and enough courage, too; but 

students in training very rarely reveal a lack of this courage. 

Indeed, some of them with handicaps of which they are 
dmiration. 


clearly conscious call forth our sincere a 


1 M. V. C. Jurrreys. Revolution in Teacher Tra 

2 F, I. Venaples. “The New Education for Teaching, 
Teaching, February 1959, p-16. 

3 M. L. Jacks. ‘“ The Training of Teachers. 


ining, p.31. 
” Education for 


»” Journal of Education. 
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This lack of confidence is an almost inevitable condition 
of those who have at the beginning of their career to face 
groups of human beings who depend on the one person 
facing them, and who are obviously waiting expectantly for 
him to act. This lack is accentuated by his loneliness, for he 
stands there alone. His anxieties are increased by a hidden 
feeling of the insecurity of his position in the shifting sands of 
an uncharted and rapidly changing society; and so when the 
new teacher searches his soul for sources of strength within 
himself, instead of outside himself, he often finds little to 
reassure him. ’ 

So essential is the teacher’s confidence in himself that it is 
a tutor’s prior duty to a student to try to strengthen it, rather 
than to press on to instruct him in the art of teaching ; 
though appropriate instruction in that art can often streng- 
then confidence. This prime duty often escapes notice, yet £ 
is vital. Even though a tutor has doubts about a student's 
teaching ability, he must not allow himself to communicate 
this in any way to the student, if he does, he will have lost 
half that student’s battle for him. Supervision of students 
Practice teaching, which calls for imagination and sympathy, 
will reveal the urgency of this need for confidence, even 
eg the student himself may be unaware of it; but what 
3 However, this understanding passage supplies a solution: 

ave seen scores, hundreds, of potentially good teachers 
robbed of interest and of teaching power by the rigid require- 
ments of a course of study. These teachers, when deprived 
of this corselet and compelled to stand erect alone, to breathe 
freely, and to act unstayed, have been dismayed and helpless» 
and have begged to be told again just what to do for each 
period of the day; and I have seen many forced into activity 
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and made in the end strong, original and enthusiastic teachers 
through being compelled to do their own thinking and 
planning”. 

A student’s confidence will not be strengthened, of course, 
by talk about it, or perhaps by over-generous verbal en- 
couragement, but by increasing his knowledge and his skill, 
by a clearer understanding of effective teaching procedures, 
by greater exactness in planning and in framing pupils’ 
tasks, and especially by a more sensitive awareness of pupils’ 
needs and weaknesses. His confidence will grow when his 
responsibility for his classes is felt more strongly and as his 
whole personality develops. Evidently our task in teacher 
training is to give fuller consideration to the growth of 
personality. j 

But confidence of course is not all, there is the teaching of 
life and experience, the knowledge and control of self that the 
expression of thought and feeling in some medium or other 
can give, and among other things there is the great contri- 
bution that the acquiring of knowledge can give to the 
development of personality. But this contribution is made in 
the process of acquiring knowledge, not through being in 
possession of it, for mere possession of knowledge is but a 
library with a locked door, or a squirrel’s forgotten hoard of 
nuts. 

This theme, this plea we may callit, “ develop the person n 
is not just the isolated idea of a few people; it is very widely 
held by those who have a well-informed interest in education 
and by those whose work is closely connected with schools 
or training colleges, though it is held only by those who have 
given much thought to the problem and whose philosophy of 
life leans towards the liberal and the humanistic, from 
1 C. B. Grzerr. What Children Study and Why. 
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” 
Comenius’ “ our schools should be forging places of ma j 
to Jacks’ “ it is not the trained technician who is po bu 
the rightly educated human being ”2 and Dent: “ teac na 
can only be undertaken successfully by well-educated men an 
women ”.3 : d 
But many of those who are responsible for curricula na 
policy, or for the actual work that students have to do, a 
sometimes too closely governed by tradition, by the T 
dence of successful experience, and perhaps more often by 
the practical needs of students. For itis not easy, when E 
is pressed by the material requirements of each moment, to 
attempt to achieve the more difficult, more long-sighted pe 
of “ developing the person”. Time is always against us, er 
the practical is so much easier to deal with than the e 
Furthermore, it must be admitted that in the face of a E 
situation, not enough can be done for students. Indee , 
much of the best one can do is often achieved only in small 
ways, by attention to small details and by unobtrusive guid- 
ance and encouragement; nevertheless the steadfast will to 
work towards the finer and more lasting aim will imper- 
ceptively have its effect, 
Before passing on to what we should do, it might be 
profitable to dwell a little longer on the idea of developing 
a person and to think out what qualities, abilities and powers 
should be developed, Naturally, we should develop k 
student’s sympathetic understanding of other people, their 
outlook on life, their motives and qualities of personality, 
for we may be sure usually that his generosity of mind, his 
warmth of appreciation and sympathy need to grow; and of 
* Quoted by M. W, KEATINGE in Studies in Education. 


® The Education of Good Men, p.134. 
3 Teaching as a Career, p.73. 
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course his imagination and habits of working on ideas 
imaginatively need to be developed. We have also to 
stimulate and train his ability to think and to increase his 
modes of thinking, both in contact with real things and also 
in making use of generalizations and abstract ideas. 

For example, his habit of thinking historically will perhaps 
need fostering, so that, when appropriate, he will recall the 
origins and then later manifestations of an idea or institution 
or custom. His thinking geographically may need prompting 
so that he can understand the physical causes or influences 
that have been active in the life of the community and neigh- 
bourhood in'which he is living and working. He may need to 
respond more actively or more appropriately to all that goes 
on around him and to assimilate what is of value; indeed, he 
may need to respond more perceptively to what is of value, to 
reject the valueless and to appreciate excellence, even in 
everyday details of life as well as on those occasions which 
to him are memorable. He will also undoubtedly need to 
make mistakes, to learn to face and rectify them and to 
discover and overcome his weaknesses. His self-restraint 
and even his integrity may need to be tried and exercised. 
The best in him will need to be strengthened, and especially 
he will need to grow his own philosophy of life: these will 
contribute to his greater maturity. À ’ - 

“ But,” you will argue, “ he is thinking all the time of his 
approaching classroom life, and imagining the troublesome 
classes he will have to face.” —“ Yes, but what we shall do in 
this developing will not be done in isolation or divorced from 
real-life situations, such as his school-practice classroom. 
All through their college training he and his fellows will be 
required to make application of the principles they study and 
to utilize in real situations the knowledge that they gather. 
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And if they are thinking of their future in exact terms of a 
classroom life, well and good, for our aim is to promote in 
them the wish to become teachers and to equip themselves 
efficiently for classroom and other school activities; then as 
_ their competence and maturity increase, they will feel stronger 
in confidence and more aware that their growing powers are 
fitting them for their work.” . 

But we must not, whatever happens, treat them as if they 
were just older school children—eyen if they seem to be little 
more to us! They must be treated as responsible adults. 
Always we should remember that teaching will be their life, 
therefore they must learn to live. “ But surely after two or 
three years in a sixth form they have learnt this! ”—“ Yes, 
Some will have, but many will have had very limited ex- 
perience of life, for their noses will have been aimed at books 
(and the TV!) most of the time, especially will the noses of 
those who have, as they say, ‘made the grade’ with 
difficulty,” —“ Why, even the experience of some graduates, 
after three years of university life, will be too narrow.” d 

It is well known, too, that work in very many classrooms 1S 
concerned all too closely with the classroom—and the text- 
book; but Pupils’ and students’ main work should be 
concerned with the world outside the classroom; and the 
richer is the teacher’s understanding and knowledge and his 
critical appreciation of the world outside, the more valuable 
will be his contribution to his pupils’ or students’ studies in 
school or university, 

We cannot describe what experience of life he should have, 
and no one would want to blue-print the kind of teacher We 

produce, not the ideal teacher, or even & 
e—still less the ideal school-mistress! Never- 


theless there are certain attributes, qualities and attitudes 
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that are more desirable than others. Consequently, as we are 
striving for sharper definition at every stage, it might be 
profitable to consider some of these more carefully without 
committing ourselves. 

First, what is not desirable. For instance, a person who 
has picked up some ragbag scraps of teaching techniques, 
for techniques should grow out of an inner compulsion to 
do first-rate work. It follows that we should strive to make 
that inner compulsion strong enough for it to be effective in 
execution; for example, a passion for clarity of language might 
blossom into clear blackboard presentation and skill in 
explanation; or a burning desire to help pupils to achieve 
exact and complete comprehension would exert strong 
pressure on a teacher, perhaps unconsciously, to master the 
art of questioning. ; 

We also would not want a person interested only in auto- 
matic responses and results, who displayed “ the ill-breeding 
of the mind, every thought made in some manufactory and 
with the mark upon it of its wholesale origin”.1 We want a 
person so firmly opposed to every kind of uniform culture that 
he will deal with the twenty, thirty or forty pupils in his class, 
each as far as possible according to his needs, interests and 
abilities. But the student who, longing for a life of ease, 
imagines he can secure it through some species of conveyor- 
belt method can safely be left to a training college to tackle 
and the schools to disillusion! 


On the positive side, we would look ; t 
passionate, though restrained, enthusiasm for his subject. 


Such a person would have an ingrained hatred of boredom— 
that stunting touch of frost on young life. He would be 
un-selfregarding, and keen to inspire his pupils to be them- 


1 W, B. Years. Dramatis Personae, p.80. 


look for a person with a 
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selves, rather than bent on impressing his own personality on 
them. And. we surely would like him to be incapable of 
cynicism, to be adequately endowed with a nicely controlled 
sense of humour, and especially with generosity of mind— 
the kind of generosity that was manifested in a review which 
led off with “ Here is one of those rare books of impeccable 
scholarship . . .”2; that is to say, a discriminating and 
whole-hearted generosity, not commonly found in reviews, 
though that kind, of course, springs from a good heart — 
most of us have to learn to give praise freely when it is truly 
deserved. 

What else is desirable, if more is not too much? A 
scholarly knowledge of his subject, independence of mind, 
with at least one main interest; add to this, some deep-rooted 
elements of a sound philosophy of life, the gardener’s tender 
care for all growing things, and a selfless delight in the 
achievements and Successes of others, even the smallest. 
But all this is much too much, yet some of these in some 
degree are not beyond possibility. And if the schools knew 
more certainly and definitely what was desirable, perhaps 
many of them would give more attention to this matter of 
fostering specific qualities of character; and perhaps they 
could do more along specialized lines, instead of hopefully 
expecting “ char acter-training ” to occur automatically what- 
ever 1s taught and in whatever way the school subjects are 
handled. Our task, then, is to keep in mind that “ The 
Good Teacher . . , has to grow to his full stature by the 
development of his qualities, and not by means of instruction, 
exposition and examination,’*2 Bat ‘on. the -other hand: 

* M. L. JACKS. The Education .¢ s É 


ducation of Good Men, p.146—though what we 
n of Bad Men (and Women!). 
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there is the negative and the too-contented student, without 
initiative and without the good will to grow in stature, who 
presents us with disappointment and a sad feeling of the 
tragic waste of human spirit. Perhaps, after all, our chief 
task as teachers is to coax out the shut-away spirit to a fuller 
life, with all its colour and light and music—to delight in 
this richer, gayer life, and to long to share it. 


. . . four characteristics which seem to me jointly to form the basis 
of an ideal character: vitality, courage, sensitiveness and intelli- 
gence. 

BERTRAND RussELL: On Education, p.419. 


CHAPTER 6 


DEVELOPING A PERSON: 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Life is development, and that developing, growing, is life. 
J. Dewey: Philosophy of Education, p.59. 


This problem of “developing a person ” is difficult and 
complex. We cannot do more than to suggest, with all 
humility, some of the possible lines that might be considered 
in planning an ideal education for the future teacher. Ob- 
viously everything included here cannot be attempted, nor 
can all the needs and interests of every student receive proper 
care and attention: we have to recognize that. Indeed, in 
actual practice, nothing like the full amount of what is out- 
lined here could be tried. The obstacles to what we know 
should be done are only too evident: time, students’ low 
level of achievement in their previous years in school, the 
pressure of their more urgent needs and so on; but more can 
be achieved than often seems possible. Courage and deter- 
mination can accomplish great things, although in the 
education of human beings, as in the training of other animals, 


it is the small, never-failing acts of encouragement and 
timely help that achieve the apparently impossible. A 
There are five spheres of endeavour in which our students 


activities may be engaged for promoting their maturity and 
58 
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for developing their personalities: (a) the exercise of res- 
ponsibility; (b) the pursuit of knowledge; (c) the enlarge- 
ment of experience (outside that of book-learning); (d) ex- 
pression; and (e) appreciation (and therefore criticism). 

Although in all things we must select carefully and plan 
judiciously, and must also wait patiently for the right 
opportunities to act, there is one essential that we must 
arrange for from the beginning and give heed to throughout: 
the student must have responsibility. In far too short a time 
each student will be standing alone in front of a class with full 
responsibility for it (though it is sometimes better to stand 
at the back!). ’ 

To learn to be responsible, one must practise respon- 
sibility—an obvious truth often obscured by other consider- 
ations of age, experience, risk, etc. And the responsibility 
given to a student must be real responsibility, if it is to be 
effective; that is to say, he must be free to commit stupidities ; 
and mistakes which will have at least annoying or upsetting 
results. The wind must not be tempered, nor should a tutor 
round the corner shield him from a blast. The first lesson for 
the student to learn is not “ how to keep discipline ”, but 
that he must stand on his own feet. Naturally, though full 
responsibility is given from the beginning, the tasks and 
undertakings will at first be easy and straightforward, for 
self-confidence must not be undermined. 

We may remind ourselves here of what Professor Jeffreys 
has written on this matter: “ There is still room for some 
review of the whole question of college discipline in terms of 
the freedom and responsibility which young people of 
university age ought to be able to enjoy and not abuse.” 1 A 
review might reveal that a training in responsibility may 


1 Revolution in Teacher Training, p-35- 
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often be the most vital aspect of students’ college life: but 
that it is sometimes regarded as a side issue or a routine 
matter. Obviously it should receive the fullest consideration 
and it certainly calls for the most courageous action. 

But to give a student true responsibility (and not a false 
belief in free choice) is not always an easy step to take, nor 
is it possible to give every student all the responsibility he 
should have—for his full development; so that, in practice, 
duties must be shared or often taken in turn. But often the 
success and well-being of college life—its social life, its sport, 
its clubs and societies—is the result of the leadership of a few 
dominant personalities. Where that occurs, the leaders bene- 
fit, but very often their followers gain little or nothing, for 
the spectacle of effortless leadership is not particularly in- 
spiring! It is the diffident, the retiring, the shy and the 
socially timorous who need to undertake duties and tasks 
that entail relying on themselves and responsibilities for 
others. “ Character-training ” so often is only partially 
successful simply because the more commanding person- 
alities are given, or assume, the command. 

We may well ask, then, “How much responsibility have 
the general run of students in training colleges today? ”— 

What proportion have tasks that call out their indepen- 
dence? "—* Andis it not true that a great many sixth formers 
in our larger schools have far more true responsibility than 
most students in training colleges? ” That cannot be right, 
especially as some of these pupils, who should prove such 
good students, suffer disappointment and frustration in their 
first year in college when they find they cannot use their 
abilities and experience, 

On the other hand, when Principals of training colleges and 
heads of institutes of education announce that students often 
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are “defective human beings”, “with little capacity for 
study ”, “ are dismayed and helpless without exact instruc- 
tions” or “ have no maturity”, surely that is a matter for 
conference with the heads of contributory schools. There is 
a challenge, for the training colleges and the schools, though 
many are doing all that is possible in this matter. Indeed 
“ the personality of the teacher is almost everything” but 
when half measures are taken by those who have no full 
conviction of the great value of a good personality, these 
measures are the measure of the half-hearted. When the 
challenge is accepted with courage, and when students are 
entrusted with challenging responsibility, they nearly always 
prove themselves worthy of trust: they feel compelled to do 
their best, when they are trusted to do it, for to be trusted, 
completely, is wonderfully stimulating. 

Besides, who knows what young students can do and what 
they can’t until they have been put to the test? And suppose 
they bungle it—some piece of organization, such as arranging 
with schools, teachers and students for a term’s discussion 
lessons, as was done in one institute of education—well, 
failure has to be faced, and indeed is a mighty efficient in- 
structor: it points the unerring and just finger at the culprit. 
On the other hand, if the consequences of a failure are 
unimportant, then the responsibility too was unimportant, 
and therefore not with sufficient weight to be effective. If 
responsibility is to be a strict and efficient teacher, failure 
must have regrettable, though not necessarily dire, results. 

As is well known, there have been great changes in the life 
in training colleges during the past twenty years, though in 
some of them still the attitude is too close to that of a school, 
and one is conscious of a fear of not doing everything 
Possible for the younger students—supporting them with 
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stakes and string at every foot of growth, instead of relying 
on their natural strength and their rapidly maturing powers. 

For a few colleges still it might not be too much to suggest 
that every student should have the responsibility for his own 
attendance at lectures. This has been found in some colleges 
to have caused a marked improvement in students’ attitude 
to work. Freedom to choose whether to go or not, it has been 
proved, puts a young student on his mettle; he feels that now 
he is responsible for his own progress, and is being treated as 
an adult. A tutor can always pull up a student who is neglec- 
ting his work—attendance sheets smack of the school and 
have an adverse effect on students’ attitudes. 

Instead of the main work Consisting of several full-scale 
lecture courses, students could form themselves into groups, 
according to the subjects they had chosen (History of Edu- 
cation Psychology, the History of Educational Thought), and 
could prepare papers on topics selected by lecturers; these 
would be read and discussed by the group. The staff lecture 
or lectures on the chosen topics would then follow the work 
done on them by the students, instead of preceding it: 
thus fewer lectures would be needed, and the audience of 
students would be better informed and so better equipped to 
profit from them, Something on these lines is done by at 
least one lecturer on English, with the excellent result of 
unbounded interest in English, though in another college the 
English lecturer gives, on her own admission, twenty lectures 
to first-year students on the twentieth-century English 
novel—an extraordinary admission, suggesting she has no 
faith in her students’ reading, thinking about and discussing 
the novels, 

Surely it is manifestly clear that students will learn a subject 
far more thoroughly and more intelligently if they have to 
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Prepare papers on it, even if quite short ones, and if these 
have to be read to his fellows and to receive their criticism. 
And surely such a plan would be more valuable to them, 
giving them a sounder understanding of the complexity of the 
problems, and a fuller realization of the finer points and the 
wider issues. We ought to be wise enough to see that “ it 
may well be that seminars and discussions have their ad- 
vantages as educational techniques over passive listening to 
talks and lectures.” 

It is obvious, though not always recognized, that in almost 
any kind of group discussion, all the members have more 
responsibility, say, for relevant thinking, for fresh ideas, for 
independent judgment in agreeing or disagreeing, than have 
the individuals of an audience at a lecture. These may agree 
or disagree, may understand or fail to do so, may perceive 
implications and applications, or may fail to carry on the 
thought; but they have no responsibility for expressing these 
achievements or failures; and they are often frustrated by 
not being able to enquire further. Of course they may do so, 
but there is usually no urgency for them to do so: far too often 
no further action results or is demanded: an unpleasant 
indictment for a college lecturer to face! But in a seminar, at 
any point participation may be required; each member has 
to be ready to act, to contribute and to carry the thought or 
investigation on a step further, or clarify a misunderstanding 
or expose a fallacy. This kind of responsibility can be 
demanded of everyone right through the training course. 
Tutors, however, and student-leaders need to use the best 
techniques of group-discussion. 

How much more is the inner pressure to master the facts, 
to marshal ideas, to express thought clearly, when a student 


1 P, McKetxar. Imagination and Thinking, p.194. 
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is responsible for instructing his fellows in some small part 
of the syllabus and is responsible for their understanding of 
it and their realization of its values. This impels the student 
responsible to master a topic far more effectively than can 
the skill and persuasiveness of the most knowledgeable 
lecturer. Surely by now we are convinced that one learns 
a subject best if one has to teach it to others: but how often 
do we apply that accepted fact? Without much doubt many 
of the subjects that are taught now through lectures could be 
allotted to students for their papers and discussions. Tutors 
who would take part in the discussion could take note of gaps 
and weaknesses in knowledge; he might, too, finally draw the 
lines of enquiry together and indicate wider implications and 
fuller conclusions. His deeper knowledge and experience 
would then open up new paths, and in this way would have a 
fuller and more valuable effect on students’ thinking and 
studies than by lecturing on a subject without expecting 
Previous work on it by student groups. 

In planning a course of training and studies for future 
teachers (there is so much that a teacher should know) it is 
difficult not to fill up the three years, or the one year, chock- 


a-block with lectures, even though it is well known that even 
when listened to, they are rarely chewed and digested. And 
it is not at all easy t 


© avoid the mistake of adding to these 
lectures a list of all the things that are advantageous for 
students to study: on seeing the list one is immediately 
Convinced, and in they go, straight into the timetable! Of 
course the consequence of this is that the lecturers’ timetables 
all resemble a form-master’s weekly programme of periods, 
and the university teacher may take on the mentality of the 
form-master again! The very fact that a Director of an 
Institute of Education can write : “It should be possible to 
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have less formal teaching and more tutorial work and 
private study ’” is evidence that there is still more lecturing 
in training colleges than is advisable. 

It is true that “ a man may hear a thousand lectures, and 
read a thousand volumes, and be at the end of the process very 
much where he was, as regards knowledge. Something more 
than mere admitting it in a negative way into the mind is 
necessary, if it is to remain there. It must not be passively 
received, but actually and actively entered into, embraced, 
mastered.””? But in spite of this clear and forcible criticism 
of the undiluted lecture system, still as valid as it was when 
it was framed, far too many training colleges (and universities 
too) rely on lectures as the main method of increasing 
students’ knowledge,? though their “ Theory of Learning y 
lectures will state something quite different! It is likely, too, 
that many members of training college staffs can look back on 
their college lectures with the honest criticism that “ they did 
not get much from them ”; yet this method still holds its 
dominant place, and is considered more important than 
tutorials, discussions, individual study, writing essays and 
papers. No wonder we question the platitude “ we learn 
from experience,” 

It must not be supposed that the lecture system, unsup- 
ported by seminars and tutorials, has not been condemned by 
many writers in more recent times: We read I am not 
contemplating one beautiful lecture stimulating, once and for 
all, an admiring class. That is not the way in which education 

1 M. V. C. Jerrreys. Revolution in Teacher Training, p.32. 

? J. H. Newman. Discipline of Mind, p.489. (An Address in Dublin 
University.) A: 
pe Stetn are strongly ip eas of oe i aaa Eana 
University, 1961). 
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proceeds ”1; and “ Thus we find a Fea wes s E 
lecturing ”2 and “ Memorizing of notes, over- mE 3 Ei 
other signs of overpressure ” and s Time ss we X ae 
by a long overdue reduction in lecturing yo and the stup! 
ing pressure of an overloaded syllabus.” i j Re 
It is not sufficient, then, for students to listen to eun 
and to write down in their notebooks what has been sid 
If ideas are to contribute to improvement in thinking = 
maturity of mind, the student needs to dwell on them an : 
return to them again and again; as George Eliot wrote: 
“Every object of thought reacts on the mind that conceives 
it, still more on that which habitually contemplates it. 4 
This fact is clearly helpful in our work of training the min 
and character of our students, though we need not restrict 
“conceives it ” to the truly original conception of a bee 
because the gradual dawning of any valuable idea in the min 
or its sudden rise in Consciousness, even though it had been 
conceived before, will have a similar effect. But our aim is 
more ambitious: we do not want our students to rely solely 
on their lectures and tutors for their mind-training; we want 
them to become responsible for their own development, their 
own thinking, and so to get into the habit of contemplating 


ideas, especially, of course, contemplating principles and 
philosophies of education, 


The problem, then, for all 
lecturers is to Provide opportu 
minds of pupils and students to 


‘ALN. Wuirenrap. 


teachers and especially fo 
nities and stimulus for tl S 
conceive ideas and to follow 


The Aims of Education, p.15. 


toe »”» ion 
3 F. M. Karz, “Some Problems in Teacher Training,” Education 
for Teaching, p.34, February 1959, 
? M. Wineatr, Purpose in Teacher Training, pp. 17 and 27. 
* Leaves from a Notebook, p.306. 
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these eagerly wherever they lead. The complementary prob- 
lem, especially urgent for lecturers with very active minds, 

„is to restrain one’s own interest and.expression so that the 
students’ minds do the work of “ conceiving ”, or as much as 
possible of it, and have the responsibility of expressing what- 
ever results, We have to realize that the need for the student 
mind to feed on ideas so that further thought is sustained, and 
perhaps be fruitful, is exceedingly important; it should be 
the major concern of all training colleges, though emphasis 
on thinking and on training the mind to develop the habit of 
constructive and independent thinking has too often been 
omitted. 

It seems likely that many people do not realize the need 
for this kind of training, though thinkers and observers have 
pointed out this need again and again: “ the duty of an edu- 
cationist is not to think for men but to enable them to think 
for themselves ”1 and “ In order to learn, we must attend, in 
order to profit by what we have learnt, we must think—i.e. 
reflect. He only thinks who reflects ”? and “ It was the edu- 
Cator’s business to promote the vision of reality by training 
his pupils to clear and fearless thinking.”® 


' Cartes Morcan. Liberties of the Mind, p.185. 
* S. T. Corermer. Aids to Reflection, p.3. 
* F. M. Cornrorp. The Republic of Plato. 


CHAPTER 7 
DEVELOPING A PERSON: 
KNOWLEDGE 


I make not therefore my head a grave, but a treasury of 


knowledge, I intend no monopoly, but a community in 
learning. 


Sir Tomas Browne: Religio Medici, Part II, Sect. iii. 


ut this may wear off when they find out 
ching their scholarship can be. 


herefore, in addition to meditating on what he has read, we 
al demand of each student much critical discussion on the 
significant highlights and Major interests in his reading (with 
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his tutor individually or in small groups); we shall present 
him with problems that he will have to -work at, providing 
him with an ample choice of investigations for him to under- 
take—into history, psychology, philosophy, sociology, etc. 
These require him to search for fact and for truth, his tutorial 
interrogation driving him to judge what is the truth, or to 
assess the degree of accuracy, completeness, relevance, etc., 
in his findings. Useful examples of such enquiries might be: 
“What did Ascham in his Scholemaster (or Elyot in his 
Governour) say about education that is especially relevant 
today?” Or “ What exactly were Rousseau’s main con- 
tributions to educational thought that are valuable to us now? ” 
Or “ What ideas of Pestalozzi or Froebel or Montessori have 
Special relevance for the education of ‘D?’ streams in a 
Secondary Modern School? ” 

The pursuit of knowledge will be particularly fruitful when 
Some hard thinking is also required. To secure this it is 
usually necessary for the tutor or tutors present (though not 
leading the discussion) to ask searching questions whenever 
full discussions are arranged. Indeed, every opportunity of 
focusing discussion, and of widening and deepening it, 
should be seized, and when other tutors frequently attend 
each other’s discussions, and help with questions, the results 
are most useful as well as being enjoyable for all. Similarly, 
keen staff support at all the more formal debates has an effect 
treater than one might expect. At any rate students should 
Not be left at their own level of discussion all the time. And 
for tutors to take a full part in all college life and activities 
is for them enjoyable and very much worthwhile, 

Tutors may find it useful to help, too, in the preparation 
of classroom discussions and informal debates. For example, 
when a topic of some weight—philosophically, historically, 
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scientifically, etc.—is impending, much better results will 
follow if a class has a tutor’s knowledge and experience to 
help in preparing for it: books for reading up a subject can be 
suggested, speakers can try out their ideas on a tutor, testing 
and rehearsing them without making the occasion formal. We 
have to promote both thinking and the appropriate use of 
knowledge, not just spontaneous verbiage or superficial 
fluency. A tutor may be unused to organizing thorough dis- 
cussion, but he will find that the work put into preparation, 
by himself as well as by his students, will intensify and 
enliven a discussion, and often make it markedly fruitful. 
The preparation of notes, group discussion and the written 
record of the main points of discussions have special value 
for the weaker students, because verbal expression of ideas 
and facts in these discussions enforces clarity of thinking and 
more exactness in the acquisition of knowledge. Criticism of 
expression and of ideas by one’s equals provokes a more exact 
use of language and a more logical or appropriate or more 
telling selection of ideas, All this helps to build up competence 
and confidence, 
The weekly programme of training college students at 
various stages of their three-year course might consist of the 
presentation of a number of Papers written by individuals 
with the assistance of their groups, each member of a group 
being responsible for a different topic or aspect within the 
main subject. For example, subjects could be related to the 
history of education or to the history of educational thought 
a ie the application of knowledge within the school curri- 
um. 


Or papers could be prepared b ll groups of 
students on the educational Lae 


n ideas of Plato, Quintilian, Mul- 
thas Amiel, Rousseau, Joubert, Locke, Mill, etc., and their 
relevance today; or such ideas in novels, for instance, in 
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Villette, Joan and Peter, The Rainbow; or in such works as 
George Eliot’s Essays and Leaves from a Notebook, Words- 
worth’s Prelude, Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son, Bridge’s 
The Testament of Beauty. With the longer works or the more 
difficult writers, each member of a group could be responsible 
for reading a part, so that even the weaker students would be 
able to contribute something. 

The more advanced students could attack more difficult 
problems, perhaps in such terms as “ Let us examine the 
ideas embedded in rival theories and implied in various 
“ends ’ and ideals ”—such as Education for Leisure—or the 
educational ideas and practices encrusted in different social 
traditions. It would be necessary in the third year to propose 
lines of enquiry that demanded a good deal of reading, 
thought and discussion, and difficult enough to challenge 
the better students. If the enquiry were pursued in groups, 
opportunities would be sought for weaker students to do 
much of the donkey work, and perhaps to prepare short 
“ briefs ” covering sections of the subject for their leaders. 
Some lively discussions among rival groups, some hard 
thinking and close reading might well result—to everyone’s 
advantage, 

Before leaving this aspect of the work, we must recall that 
the task of the staff is not to promote the uncritical or com- 
petitive accumulation of knowledge; but to inspire their 
students to seek accuracy and value in static, intractable fact, 
to study the realistic application of theories and generaliz- 
ations to common conditions and to the day by day actualities 
before their eyes. It is then the tutor’s part to guide, to 
direct and tactfully though firmly to drive; but always with 
the thought that nothing matters so much as his students’ 
deep interest in the pursuit of knowledge and truth, for “is 
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not the pursuit of knowledge in itself the child and parent of 
moral qualities? Does it not require, for any measure of 
success, industry, perseverance, disinterestedness, faith, and 
above all truth? ”1 

We may also remind ourselves of another, though less- 
known, product of virile group discussion: whenever there is 
true co-operation in the search for truth or for the full solu- 
tion of a significant problem, and the teacher himself takes an 
unassuming and sincere part in the search, teacher and pupils 
working together in the enquiry, pupils or students will 
often contribute something to the gathering of ideas or to the 
clarifying or further adventuring of the thought, which the 
teacher or tutor had not known previously, or thought of, 
even though he may have worked at the topic by himself 
many times. Sometimes even the less well equipped mentally 
will suggest something original that pushes the thought on to 
another level or to further penetration. 


Not only that, but sometimes the teacher’s own thought 
will catch fire from the tiniest glowing splinter of an idea, 
kindled by a student, and will burn more brightly, often 
ting up ideas that surprise him, But not every teacher 
realizes that this exciting experience may happen to him, of 
has perceived the happy satisfaction of a class when this 
appens, especially when the teacher describes the steps that 
were taken to arrive at the new thought, and reveals how 4 
question or suggestion lit up a new train of thought, as it di 
no doubt long ago in Athens: “ It was as President of the 
earliest university in Europe that Plato, in discussion with his 
pupils, thought out the life of a community directed by philo- 
Sophic statesmen.”® Collingwood tells us that “ A perso? 
s cs SE ai Some Thoughts on University Education, p.10- 
7S CORNFORD. The Republic of Plato (italics mine). 


lighting 
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accustomed to extempore speaking knows that if once he can 
make contact with his audience it will somehow tell him what 
he is to say, so that he finds himself saying things he had 
never thought of before.’’? 

We ought, also, to give thought to Livingstone’s urgent 
plea that “ The most important task of education is to bring 
home to the student the greatest of all problems—the 
problem of living—and to give him some guidance in it.” 
He goes on to insist that “ Some room for this study should 
be found in every education and in every university,” and 
later “ Tt would be better to . .. make a study of religion or of 
philosophy an essential element in every university course 
.... By religion I mean a study of what we should think of 
the meaning and ultimate nature of the universe; how, in 
the light of the view we form, we should live.”? 

This is a very baffling problem: how, for instance, can we 
“ bring home to the student the problem of living ”? 
Especially as many of them will have met the problem of 
keeping alive or of facing life in harsher conditions than any 
of the college staff. Then, is the problem of living to be 
studied, read up, discussed, or perhaps investigated in the 
nearest housing estate as a social study? And whatever is 
done, will it be effective in improving (or rationalizing) 
students’ attitude to life? Handled in the right way, it should 
help the less mature students to form some personal philo- 
sophy of life; but would the study of religion or philosophy 
have the effect on students’ attitudes and beliefs that the 
deeper convictions, the sense of values and the observable 
actions of a united staff always and inevitably have on 


students? 
1 R. G. Cortincwooo. The Principles of Art, p.322. 
Da R. ENNE Some Thoughts on University Education, pp. 21 and 
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Where a staff is united—in its respect for the nrg 
and dignity of human beings, especially of young hinen 
beings, in its warm appreciation of excellence in every one E 
its very varied manifestations, in its untiring generosity a 
giving help and understanding, the effect on students ae 
very great and of lasting value. To attract and build upas ) 
of kindred spirits, a “ Band of Brothers ” (and Sisters) 
might be the best way of dealing with the problem of living; 
but a staff can be united in this way only by its own prin- 
cipal and only by a leader who can inspire—by his on 
irresistible ideals, by the strength of his belief in the value o 
human lives and aspirations, and by the power of his deter- 
mination to lead his staff in generosity of thought and care 
for his students. ; 4 

Undoubtedly the aspect of training college duties ani 


omes under “moral and religious 
training ” is best left to individual tutors for what positive 


respect are absolu: 
attempted. We ca 


some very hard and honest thinking done by both staff and 
students; and in this thinking one inescapable truth shou! 


i n N is 

tty educationist, dene 
Rabelais, in the words: “ Knowledge without conscienc 
is but the ruin of the soul.” 


* Gargantua's Letter to his Son, Pantagruel, Book II, Chap. viii. 
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But, then, if I am right, certain professors of education must be 
wrong when they say that they can put a knowledge into the soul 
which was not there before, like sight into blind eyes. 

They undoubtedly say this, he replied. 

++ Bodily exercise, when compulsory, does no harm to the body; 
but knowledge which is acquired under compulsion obtains no hold 
on the mind. 


Prato: The Republic, pp. 518B and 536E (Trans. B. Jower7). 


CHAPTER 8 


DEVELOPING A PERSON: 
EXPERIENCE 


The make-weight which balances the thoroughness of the 


Specialist intellectual training should be of a radically dif- 
Serent kind from purely intellectual analytical knowledge. 


i N WHITEHEAD: Science and the Modern World, 
p.230. 


“ I have read Greek and Latin and I can explain the Gospels, 
but the absence of any true contact with life is a thing I’ve 
felt very strongly. After eight years of study, away from 
everyone, I need to sink myself totally in real life.” And 
we must surely agree that the young priest’s conclusion 1s 
valid also for all future teachers who have missed the ex- 
perience of vivid contact with real life. But, one may argue, 
the great Majority of students in training do not lack ex 
perience of life. Those with first-hand knowledge of training 
colleges say otherwise: (i) “ All too often, however, his [the 
student in training] experience of life generally has horizons 
which are very little wider than those of the pupils he teaches 
(and often much narrower). All too often his worldly ex- 
Perience between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one lies in 
the narrow confines of grammar school—college—school ”*: 
(i) “ The women—or most of them—come straight from 
: Boris Simon, Abbé Pierre and the Ragpickers, p.199. 
ROBERT SPRICHT, Letter to the Press, 22 May 1961. 
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school and leave to return to the schools . . . and the students 
come mostly from homes where books are never bought and 
rarely read ”1; (iii) “ They too often have to begin their 
work in schools, immature and with much ill-digested know- 
ledge ”2; and (iv) “. . . taking raw boys and girls (for that’s 
all they are) straight from school into training colleges and 
returning them straight from college back into school.” 

It is widely agreed that lack of experience is a real and 
rather serious handicap for the young teacher: not only does 
immaturity cause misgivings and a lack of confidence; but 
also inability to deal effectively with difficult pupils, difficult 
Situations and difficult conditions. And it is often accom- 
Panied by narrowness of outlook and a bareness in the 
cupboard of knowledge. This seriously hampers the beginner 
in his attempts to make his teaching interesting, for he fails to 
conjure up varied analogies, to reveal practical applications, 
to point to unexpected avenues for investigation, etc, 

But perhaps still more serious for him is his limited 
acquaintance of human beings, not only of children and 
young people, but of the great “ diversity of creatures that 
one has to do with in an adult daily life. He may never have 
lived and laboured where responsibilities and working 
conditions have entailed varied close human contacts and 
Co-operation. 

How can a young teacher who has never lived and played 
with children understand the personalities and potentialities 
of his thirty or forty (or more!) pupils in his class, and of 
those he meets less often in other classes? And he must under- 
stand them, as far as that is possible, if he is to be of use to 


1 B. PASTON Brown. Educating Teachers in Two Years, Journal of 


Education, March 1956. 
a W. O. Lester Smıru. Education, p.184. 
H. C. Dent. To be a Teacher, p.69. 
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them, understanding them with kind-hearted goodwill, often 
with appreciation or amusement and fellow-fecling, and 
always with toleration and good humour. Think how great 
is his need of insight into their ways of thinking and imagin- 
ing things, and into their individual and often unexpected 
ways of behaving! If only colleges could run Play Centres 
(not just Child Study Rooms for Infant teachers) and Youth 
Clubs! We have enough excellent works on The Psychology 
of the Child; what is needed now is experience in playing 
with children and young people. 

A teacher’s attitude to his pupils and his understanding of 
his class, and especially his natural enjoyment of the diversity 
of his pupils’ personalities and habits will often guarantee some 
success in his teaching as well as his satisfaction and happiness 
in his life’s work. 

If we agree that experience, especially of how human 
beings behave, is essential for the future teacher, we have to 
plan what we are going to do. But the problem is not simple 
and opportunities for effective action are not to be plucked 
from every hedge: they often have to be made, sometimes by 
persuasion. But what experience will enable students to see 
how human beings behave individually or in groups? 
Obviously, those experiences will be the most valuable in 
which the student himself is fully concerned, not as an 
onlooker, but in those in which he has considerable duties 
and responsibilities, For example, helping in Youth Clubs, 
Scouts, Guides, Young Farmer's Clubs, Social Service an! 
similar activities; and experiences in organizing outings 
week-end camps, Competitions, etc., will ensure that they 
Provide natural contacts and purposeful co-operation wi 
young people; but it would be better if all schools could be 
Persuaded to foster such activities and interests while the 
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future student is still at school. So staff encouragement 
might lead those who have in mind a career of teaching to 
help locally with young people’s clubs, sports associations, 
dramatic societies and similar organizations. Many a future 
teacher might gain useful experience of children in these 
ways, especially if they took part in walking tours or climbing 
and camping expeditions, because these are more revealing 
usually than any others. 

In most neighbourhoods there is a variety of organization 
offering a wide choice, for example, if a boy is keen on 
manual activities, there are often opportunites for designing 
sets and making scenery and properties, lighting effects for 
the electrician, and making models for grouping and other 
stage productions. Many other societies put on dramatic or 
similar shows sometimes that need help from a handyman; 
many are glad of willing and competent workers. There are 
also choirs, sailing clubs, fishing festivals, gardener’s ex- 
hibitions, archaeological expeditions, rock-climbing clubs or 
sea-rescue services on the coast or near large lakes; but more 
examples are not needed for if experience in social service 1s 
needed, opportunities can usually be found. i 

The real difficulty often is in persuading senior school 
pupils and school leavers who have hitherto kept to a small 
circle of acquaintances or to restricted out-of-school activities, 
to take part in more diverse projects and undertakings. A 
second difficulty is to make contact with young intending 
teachers early enough for them to profit from experience in 
wider co-operative work and play, and from the companion- 
ship of young people who have come together for some useful, 
Worthwhile purpose. At first, simply working and playing 
With others is helpful in having corners rubbed off, in dis- 
Covering other points of view, other beliefs, and in having 
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3 i d. 
ideas and attitudes tested and shared or SE or disca aa 
We must not treat lightly the immaturity o Sm Sie. 
school leavers, especially of those who have ra ab a 
perhaps very conscientiously, to keep up ee es phe 
or with other more able pupils, and perhaps also, a fife, ai 
with home conditions that conflict with schoo 
standards, 1 

There is another aspect of nearly all of those pent 
activities which young (and often Not so young) al uate 
so interesting: they learn from their fellows, an ee 
learn, from the example set, from plain imitation, Somiy on 
instruction and physical demonstration, When (an arin 
when) activities are well organized, young people take P e 
them with so much more zest than they find in their ra nA 
work, and sometimes, regrettably, in their play. This m : te 
learning and example among equals are valuable bot! ee 
teaching individual and for the learning friend: the pee. 
boy’s skill or knowledge is improved, because he is pe 
careful and wants to do his best; and the learner me 
better equipped and feels less incompetent oe a 

But too little attention is given to the possibility o. E aa 
teaching pupil, except by a few individuals; no dou etka 
Practice is regarded as a make-shift or a curious ae 
Past; yet pupils being taught by pupils might again iding, j 
a regular feature in schools, as it is in scouting and gui , 
its special value were reco 
bringing on a backward 
absence, than to 
to one of the qu 
flowing with ea: 
the one in h: 
with a gai 


gnized. There is no better Mi 
pupil, or one returning after wp? 
give the responsibility for his “ catchine a 
ick pupils in the class, especially to one o a 
ger energy. Both gain much from this PM 
aving to clarify and simplify his rege. 
n in certainty and exactness; the other in 
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instruction in language precisely at his level, and from a 
teacher who would be well aware often of the difficulties in a 
new topic and perhaps of the kind of misunderstanding that 
might arise. Experiments in mathematics, grammatical 
analysis and reading aloud, using this method, have been 
successful: the learners obviously improved. Success was so 
openly demonstrated that no statistical evidence was needed. 
Effective programmes arranged by the schools for widening 
their senior pupils’ experience will never relieve the colleges 
of their responsibilities for planning with the same end in 
view. Undoubtedly the most effective forms of experience 
beyond the narrow track of school and college are those which 
call for personal endeavour and hardihood. For example, 
mountaineering demands physical effort and exercise of the 
will to achieve a difficult and tiring undertaking; though this 
kind of expedition may not be available for everybody, or to 
everyone’s taste; yet it gives experience not only of a struggle 
over natural obstacles, and often a triumph, but also of a 
recreation that promotes an individual’s reliability, and gives 
him responsibility for the safety, and perhaps the life, of 
others. This naturally demands the exercise of courage, 
persistence and cheerfulness. A mountaineering expedition 
may cause some strain and anxiety, but, having won through, 
a young man feels that he then can face smaller difficulties: 
he knows his courage has been tested and not found wanting, 
and so he faces other problems with cheerful confidence. This 
can be a tremendous experience for a young man. 
There is another aspect of a mountain holiday that will add 
to a young man’s stature: a week’s walking in magnificent 
scenery, cooking some of his meals in the open, sleeping out 
“under the stars ” alone and spending long hours on high 
ground by himself enables a man to commune with himself, 
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to be aware of the vast forces of nature outside himself, and 
to feel (rather than to reflect on) the over-whelming magni- 
ficence of the idea of the universe and the simple perfection of 
a wayside flower. To lie ona slope high up on Great Gable on 
a fine summer’s day, watching the great mountain masses 
loom out of the early morning mist and butting their heads 
into blue skies, one behind the other all round him is an awe- 
inspiring experience. The immensity of the mountains, the 
vastness of the scene, the soft shades of colour in foreground 
fading away to the shadowy horizon, and the small loneliness 
of self, excite feelings of delight and wonder that are far 
temoved from material ends and self-regarding desires. 
Experiences such as these may be much more valuable to a 
young man than a thorough book-knowledge of the history 
and principles of education. 

Experiences that call out our efforts and thoughtfulness in 
the care for living things also have their peculiar and lasting 
value. Responsibility for the welfare and training of horses 
and dogs, particularly, demands continually our imagination 
and sympathetic understanding, We have to realize that these 
more purely animal natures are very often sharply sensitive 
to things and movements that would have no effect on human 
beings—a piece of white Paper in a ditch, a sudden move- 
ment—so that the treatment of animals can never be adequate 
to their needs without our immediate and correct under- 
standing of their feelings and behaviour. Indeed, we can s4¥ 
Without exaggeration that the care of horses will require the 
Same qualities of character as those that are best for educating 
children: the same unbroken consistency, the same quality 
of gentle firmness and quiet steadiness, the same unwavel 
ng and unspoken determination to exact obedience—U™ 


fortunately the curriculum is already too overloaded! 
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There are many other ways in which a young man can grow 
in wisdom and can prove himself—to himself and to his 
fellows. Farm work, for example, particularly deepens a 
man’s understanding of life, struggling with the stubborn 
earth, with vagaries of weather, with the slow and often 
threatened growth of plant and crop, with all the many 
problems that affect the lives and well-being of the animals 
under the patient care of man: “ that discipline which is 
imposed by daily contact with the leisurely growth of crops, 
by the anxiety that these crops should be so at the mercy of 
nature’s caprice ”, though “ dwellers in crowded streets are 
deprived of that discipline”. e 

In order to achieve maturity, its confidence, poise, 
serenity of spirit, the ability to be one’s natural true self on all 
occasions, a young man needs to prove to himself, not 
necessarily consciously, that he can take his place in the 
social life around him, and that he is a person to be reckoned 
with. This may be a very slow process of attainment for 
those who most need assurance; but it is absolutely necessary 
for such a one if he is to face his classes daily in school without 
feeling incompetent and inadequate, without fearing failure, 
and without fear of his pupils. This last fear is for a 
teacher a dreadful experience. Fortunately it afflicts only a 
few. Most of those with responsibilities for schools and 
their pupils know nothing about it, and would perhaps dis- 
credit it; but those who have observed it, or have felt its 
affliction, know the urgent need for building up the con- 
fidence of intending teachers and for taking steps to, widen 
the outlook and experience of self-distrusting and diffident 
students, ‘ 

This need is so great that much thought should be given to 


* Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, p.69. 
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a be 
this problem. Of course, those who ae k = ee 
likely to deny that our school-college-schoo sa eau 
develop in maturity through taking part in es co-apeeata 
practical life, particularly practical life in whic mai 
with others, manual work and responsibility SA help, fa 
Even this may not be sufficient, but at least it = a a 
“Practical life is the most efficient of all teac ler ‘1 well 
“those who have done any kind of — ee 
bring with them a richer body of experience than 

ot.”’2 z; E 
jp of the reasons for a practical life being so ae 
all other teachers is that “ There is no substitute er a 
perception ”—we note “ no substitute "1 That i z ear 
reason why, in the examples here of experiences va Peo 
the immature, there is constant emphasis on the s Wai 
themselyes taking part in activities, for when they aE is 
involved by taking a responsible part, direct er 
inescapable—to the great gain of all those participa 


E living: 
Life consists less in length of days than in the keen sense of li 
+ J. Rousseau: Emile or Education, p.10. 


TH 


1 ALDOUS Houxtey, Ends and Means, 


p.179, 
® The Mathematical Gazette, 


CHAPTER 9 


DEVELOPING A PERSON: 
EXPRESSION 


His need to clarify his ideas for himself by expressing 
them aloud and explaining them to others. 


P. Frank: Einstein, His Life and Times, p.148. 


Tn all of the activities that we have mentioned in “ Devel- 
oping a Person” there is the complementary one of “ Ex- 
pression ”, That is, whatever the student does and thinks 
and feels should, whenever possible, be expressed in one 
medium or another—according to his interests, abilities and 
Opportunities, Often we may say there must be some ex- 
pression complementary to doing, thinking, feeling, because 
expression clarifies and consolidates, because at this stage the 
young student is becoming more conscious of what he is 
doing, feeling, thinking, because the more varied and com- 
plete are his activities in each of his undertakings, the more 
firmly will his learning, abilities and the qualities of his 
character be established. s 
We do not want to equip the student with superficial 
abilities—to be able to write, but not to write clearly or 
persuasively; to enjoy good music, but never to be absorbed 
by „it; to use clay or paint, but only inexpressively or 
Amitatively. An actively participating learner learns faster and 
More thoroughly than a passive one, SO his experiences in | 
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e 
learning and in life need to be expressed, mers fg 
worthless. In true expression, one gives mene ec ae 
attention and care: one gives something of one i Pr toatl 
one must give as well as receive in order to ee ie peepee 

There are many other, well-known reasons for be calla 
express what goes on in the mind and gay ie ca 
“thoughts” only when expressed in words. Mc ioe 
example, writes: “ A thinker’s ability to re-expoun: saat 
thought, to use other mental modes when asked = rA 
what he means, is good evidence that he himself now we, 
he means.” We might go further and say that in p eae 
into words what he has in mind, especially into written w a 4 
he also knows that he knows, and therefore can netic 
and evaluate more objectively that knowledge, which n ah 
not do if he is just “ thinking”, or cannot do so well. a in 
can then, if he wishes, apply his knowledge to other a 
ations, other contexts or other fields of study. a a 
pression has this advantage: the writer can criticize bo Pie. 
Content that is expressed and the way that it is expresse "A 
instance, if clear, if ambiguous—if true. This in its tara A 
gain, for if expression is seen to be clear, he can be a sate 
his thought is clear, for clarity of expression is an unde ail 
guarantee of the clarity of the thought. In es i 
Pression in words by its very nature, imposes a deg 
certainty and objec 


f es 
tivity on thought, and in so doing secur! 
for us usable knowledge. 


It follows, ther 
ment for expressi: 
fresh and availab 
bright and shar 
trasting contact 


* Imagination an 


efore, that because language is eee. 
ng thought and feeling, it should z kept 
le by usage. This instrument can be pe 
P by using it with precision, and by A 
with other languages, other Literature 

d Thinking, p.180. 
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especially with other minds. Frequent interaction with 
keener, sharper minds prevents the instrument, and the mind 
using it, from becoming dull and blunted. Without this 
grindstone effect, most minds inevitably take the easier way 
and, relying on stock responses, soon form routine habits. 
Without this contact, our minds may become slack in under- 
standing and may lose the vividness of their imagining, and 
then we may lose the ability to use language with precision. 
Thus we can realize why really good conversation can bea 
good education, and why literature is so valuable for the 
quickly maturing minds in the upper school and in training 
colleges, 

The need for adequate expression is more vital for our 
immature students than is often realized, and for this reason: 
they usually have no pressing private responsibilities while 
at college to goad them into decision and expressive action, 
and usually no urgent service to carry out that without them 
will be undone, few burdensome tasks that must be done 
immediately, and many of them lack a forceful ambition that 
drives them to put out their best efforts. Many of the weaker 
Ones spend too many periods of the day in relaxed listening 
and reading and in unexciting conversation. Many of them 
have too little intensive contact with stimulating ideas, and 
too little stimulus to worthwhile expression—n any medium 
—of what is important to them, or adventurous oF merely 
difficult. Those lacking an urgent ambition spend too much 
time through the day in purposeless thinking, sterile planning 
and vain hoping. Therefore too much of their mental ac- 
tivity, if activity it is, is unproductive: 1t remains an escape 
or a return to adolescence, which hinders the growth to 
responsible maturity. 


But expression forces recognition of what the mind is 
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producing, forces one to face reality, and transforms pora 
tiality into actuality: it thus enables one to judge the value o: 
what is expressed, or to use it, to apply it or reject it. There is 
then at least some fulfilment, some outcome and perhaps 
some fruitfulness, and not mere sterility or frustration. On 
the contrary, a feeling of satisfaction and content often 
follows: the human mind abhors not only a vacuum, but also 
frustration and unfruitfulness. 

We know, too, that the desire and the need for self- 
expression are inherent in human nature: it is not merely an 
urgent impulse perhaps to dominate or exhibit oneself, or 
simply to draw attention to oneself; these are the less happy 
of its manifestations. At its best, expression is the successful 
completion of perceptions, impulses, conscious experience, 
and often their fulfilment. Such completions are of im- 
portance in the development of character; and their value is 
all the greater in proportion to the degree of success of the 
expression. Development of mental ability and develop- 
ment of character depend—to what extent we cannot esti- 
mate—on expression, 

It is evident, too, that there is often in the process of 
expressing oneself an unconscious desire for intelligibility, 
for coherence and for clarity: so great is the craving and the 
need of the growing Personality to be understood and ap- 
Preciated. So great is this need and this craving that n0 
teacher of the mother tongue, of art, music, handwork or of 
any other medium of expression, need be in doubt about the 
value to his students of what he is doing for them: he 15 
he Iping them to master an instrument of expression that 1 
vital to their growth of Personality and spirit; and he oe 
helping them to acquire what is essential for the happiness 


and the spiritual health of their lives. 
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It is evident, too, that failure or success in such a vital 
matter has a moral influence on the maturing personality: in 
this case, either a weakening or a strengthening effect, for 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, content or discontent affects 
one’s hopes, one’s determination and one’s will. Success, 
therefore, is essential for the growth of personality; even 
the constant effort to think and express oneself honestly and 
truthfully may be of incalculable moral value: it fosters the 
growth of integrity. It is often the highest praise to describe 


a person as a man of integrity; but the promotion of that fine 
quality is usually neglected. So we must not underestimate 
expression, especially 


the importance of the simple effects of 
as the influences fostering healthy growth are often un- 
obtrusive, sometimes subtle and usually imperceptible. On 
the other hand, moral injunctions and direct instruction are 
often crude, and resentment may make them ineffective. 
Let us now run through some suggestions for students 

expression work: informal discussion, formal debate, student 
brains trusts, prepared and extempore speech competitions, 
all types of dramatic production, singing and playing musical 
instruments, drawing, painting, pattern-making and all other 
forms of designing, pottery, wood and metal work and other 
forms of constructive and creative work in various materials, 
and so on. There is a wide choice, though a college may not 
be able to offer a majority of these; nevertheless there should 
always be ample opportunities for all students to satisfy their 
individual bents and abilities. Art and Handwork rooms 
therefore should be large, giving space for many types of 
activity; while scenery designing and making might best be 
done on the stage itself. r 

the immediate purpose of 


It is not necessary to mention : k 
expression work, though we may have to explain to others 
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that we are not teaching students to be artists, painters, 
potters, etc., for professional work, They have to learn 
techniques, of course, but much of what they make and do 
are in the nature of experiments in expression, and of making 
something for their own satisfaction. 

But it is a great asset if some of the things that are made in 
“ Construction ” or “Making ” periods can be made for 
actual use, such as Scenery or model theatres for college 
dramatic production or for the puppets of the local school 
puppet theatre, Similarly, designs for curtains, etc., for 


ngs, perhaps contrasting tall, plain 


walls with the curving lines of flying buttresses, with their 
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acting of it is for the purpose of grasping its full meaning and 
of perceiving an interpretation of it more vividly. Even the 
non-acted reading of a play has distinct value, provided the 
reading and characterization are expressive enough. 

There is the value, for example, of the plain fact that the 
actors (or readers) have to get into their parts, and to look 
with other eyes at the life they are presenting and the situ- 
ations they are in: this is a practical disciplining of each 
actor’s imagination, as well as a stimulating of it. ‘Then there 
1s the spoken and acted expression of another character, 
requiring an interpretation of the part and of the words he 
Speaks; and oftén his reaction and response to the words 
spoken to him or to others are an integral part of his inter- 
pretation. His reactions and responses to each situation and to 
the other characters stimulate his sensitivity and appropriate 
action, which must be restrained and finely controlled, for 
action and words have to fit in with the overall pattern of the 
whole play as well as fitting in with the particular interpreta- 
tion that the producer has in his mind. All this is in addition 
to the quality and the value of the play itself. 

For the deeper meaning and the value of a great play we 
might turn to what Whitehead wrote about tragedy, for he 
gives us a conception of its imprtance that should convince 
us all of the value of drama in European culture: Let me 
remind you here that the essence of dramatic tragedy is Ro 
unhappiness. It resides in the solemnity of the remorse E 
Working of things. This inevitableness of destiny can only be 
illustrated in terms of human life by incidents which in fact 
involve unhappiness. For it is only by them that the futility 
of escape can be made evident in the drama. . . . The 
Conception of the moral order in the Greek plays . . . must 

Ve passed into the literary tradition from the serious opinion 
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of the times. But in finding this magnificent expression, it 
thereby deepened the stream of thought from which it arose. 
The spectacle of moral order was impressed upon the 
imagination of classical civilization,” 

This “ conception of a moral order ” that may be presented 
in drama is a very vital one. If we look at our own Shake- 
speare and consider what is condemned, what applauded, and 
what selected for its excellence in his greater plays, we can 
perceive the high-spirited qualities of the life and its noble 
standard that are presented through speech, action and 
character for our appreciation and delight. When we th 
of the fine friendship of Hamlet and Horatio, the patient 
faithfulness and courage of Kent and Cordelia, the ex- 
quisite womanly qualities of Viola, her tact and unselfishness, 
We can see how sound, how healthy and how unequivocal 18 
this conception of a moral order. There can be no possible 
doubt that the reading and acting of these greater plays an 
many of the others provide the finest and most delectable 
persion that can be Prescribed for training college stud- 
ents, 

There is much to be said, too, for opportunities for free 
expression work to be readily available for all students 
throughout their course, and for creative work in writing, aft 
dance, music, etc. There are two reasons which particularly 
indicate that training colleges especially should make & 
pression work a major part of their curricula. F irst, 
painting in water-colours or oils, however amateurish, iS # 
happy way of learning to appreciate great pictures; sketching 
buildings, churches, castles, teaches one to understand an 
appreciate architecture; playing a musical instrument 1n ar 
orchestra, even if only a small part, helps to train a player 4 

1 Science and the Modern World, p.22. 
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enjoy the music more richly. Participation and active co- 
operation in a craft of “ making ” deepens understanding and 
appreciation, and leads to a true knowledge of the essence and 
nature of art. This is achieved because in making something, 
or helping to make something, as one does in playing in an 
orchestra, precise attention’ is concentrated both on exact 
details and on the design and structure of the whole. “ Mak- 
ing ” focuses attention and heightens understanding: how 
often we hear the surprised remark “ Until I made one 
myself, I never paid any attention to it!” 

A second reason for expression work having a prominent 
place in the course is that the satisfaction of having made 
something, especially something that can be looked at and 
enjoyed, however imperfect, is often deeper and more lasting 
than any other normally available experience. We must not 
under-estimate its value for young people who have not 
Proved their capabilities, and so are unsure and diffident about 
them, and about themselves. It has a valuable effect on a 
student, on his self-consciousness, his estimate of himself, and 
therefore on his confidence, which after he leaves school so 
often receives severe setbacks, and which needs to be restored 
if he is to grow in strength and maturity. . . - The value of 
actually seeing, day by day, or in an exhibition, something 
that has been made by one’s own hands and efforts and of 
having tangible evidence of one’s powers, is often not ap- 
Preciated; even “for most of us the satisfaction of having 
actually made some thing is very real »1 js an under-state- 
Ment, for this satisfaction is of the greatest importance to the 
development of man’s abilities, his sense of values and his 
appreciation of excellence; for creative work, however simple, 
and the expression of what we feel is of value, however 1n- 


2 W. McDoveart. Introduction to Social Psychology, p.75. 
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significant to others, fulfil an innate craving to use oneself, 
one’s abilities and skills eminently well. A craving that runs 
usually unrecognized, deep in the hearts and minds of all, 
even of our poorest, most unpromising or ill-disciplined 
pupils and students; a craving that can be satisfied and 
fulfilled by wise and generous teaching; but denied and 
frustrated (as it often is) the best pupils and students as well 
as the weakest may become spiritless or rebellious. 


Your pupils learn maps, but mine make them. 


J. J. Rousseau: Emile or Education, p.134. 
(Quoted also by T. Raymon: From Seven to Eleven). 


CHAPTER 10 


DEVELOPING A PERSON: 
APPRECIATION 


When you understand all about the sun . . . you may still 
miss the radiance of the sunset. 


= N. WHITEHEAD: Science and the Modern World, 
p-231. 


Much has been written about the value and the necessity for 
literature and the other arts in education, for example: 

This fertilization of the soul is the reason for the necessity 
of art. A static value, however serious and important, becomes 
unendurable by its appalling monotony of endurance. The 
soul cries aloud for release into change.... The transitions 
of humour, wit, irreverence, play, sleep and—above all—of 
art are necessary for it.” But whether the value of the arts 
and their absolute necessity are fully recognized and are 
trusted by all those who are in authority in the educational 
world today, is a matter of doubt. It may even be true that 
Many in authority look upon literature, for instance, in their 
Schools and colleges as “ mere reading ”, as recreation (in the 
Sense of just pastime), or often as just another subject to be 
Studied by their pupils (and to be examined on!). 

These views can be condemned ruthlessly as lacking in a 
mature and liberal sense of values, as a failure in judgment, 

‘AN, WHITEHEAD. Science and the Modern World, p.234. 
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R T 
or, briefly, as boorish and materialistic. asic ier a 
would be justified in objecting that there cannot er re 
value in literature when it is treated in the way ne i 
teachers treat it (adding mentally, maybe, “ but no 
ool ”’), i. 

ae minds, however, would ask Geercoslvess: Pe 
what are the values of literature for education?” Our ee E 
is to suggest some of the values of literature and o ofa 
that warrant the educationist’s trust and faith, One t 
most important of these, especially for our present PeR at 
was well expressed by Margaret Irwin in her pe: a 
Walter Ralegh. In describing the chief effect of = bi 
account of his journey to Guiana, she writes: It rs a 
chief effect in the enlargement of men’s minds and t 4 of 
spiration in them of curiosity and magnanimity, i I 
poetry.”1 And, we know now, that nothing to mal a 
Sweeter and worth living was needed in those times so kee 
as “ the enlargement of men’s minds ” towards adi oran 
and magnanimity, when true friendship was rare, an ian 
most friendship was not only mere feigning but Fi nat 
frequently the disguise for dastardly betrayal—di all 
Robert Cecil, Bacon, Stukely, the second Earl of Pesol 
Put on a fox’s mask to hide the falseness within? And kuoga 
what these men made of friendship, we can perceive we 
ardently the noble Conception of friendship that Shenae ee, 
revealed to our delighted imaginations through the chara out 
of Hamlet, Mercutio, Falstaff, Kent and many others: to 


S more 
great joy “ they are part of our mental world, none 
potent or living,”2 


And today our minds are 


1 That Great Lucifer. A 
* A. L. Rowse, 


k : e in 
beginning to view the univers 


Portrait of Sir Walter Ralegh, p.106. 
The England of Elizabeth, p.20. 
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a new way, as minds did then, and now “ enlargement of 
men’s minds” towards each other, in understanding, in 
kindliness and personal responsibility, are needed, as then; 
for malicious gossip, self-seeking, petty greed, jockeying for 
the best places are as rife now, as then, though a new 
disease, of indifference, from which the Elizabethans were 
happily immune, creeps on us now. It is surely undeniable 
that some enlargement of mind and appreciation of mag- 
nanimity would result from the reading of the magnificent 
Story of the companionship and affection of Sarah and 
Marlborough, steady and unchanging under all assaults of 
fortune and intrigue—an impressive and heart-warming 
example; or in reading the story of Marlborough’s cam- 
Palgns with their continual and drawn-out frustrations and 
interferences; Sir Winston Churchill has given us a striking 
example of a man’s magnanimity, and especially of a man’s 
Patience, imperturbability and prudent sagacity in the face 
of every possible difficulty and opposition. This is the kind 
of literature that should be taught for “ those who teach 
literature in school and college . . . should seek, through both 
Prose and poetry, to clarify, enlarge, enrich and ripen the 
imaginative content of basic human relationships, amongst 
Which parenthood is not one of the least.” 

For Our purposes the most important result of a proper 
enjoyment in an absorbed reading of literature is the ex- 
Perience of entering into the mind, outlook and beliefs of other 
People, of the writers who express their own thoughts, con- 
Victions and experiences, and of the people they portray, 

Oth real and imaginary. The result is important, because 
entering into the lives of many people in this way, must, if 
BUTLER. “ Preparing the Teacher to Help the Adolescent,” 


Sen. 
ducation for Teaching, p.16, Mey 1957. 
n 
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the reader is deeply absorbed in those lives, bring about an 
enlargement of sympathy and understanding. 

This enlargement of sympathy occurs because in such 
reading we have a fuller and truer realization of all the causes, 
relevant circumstances and influences that account for the 
actions and emotional Tesponses that are presented. In fact, 
it is really the completeness and accuracy of our understanding 
that makes literature so valuable to us. For there we can know 
far more than we can ever know about the people we meet and 
are well acquainted with in real life, and sometimes far more 
than we know about our own selves and the situations we 
become involved in. To say that literature reveals the truth 
of human lives and the nature of human life is true, though 
of course this does not mean the whole of the truth is always 
revealed. In literature we can find examples of ways of 
living and attitudes to life that will help us to build up our 
fe, if only we will read with imaginative 


se ead Ben Jonson of Westminster by Marchette Chute, 
John Keats: Robert Gittings, Nelson by 
as the Sailor by Captain R. Grecia 
0] Brothers by L, Kennedy, Pattern of Islands 
by Arthur Grimble, Doctor to the I landa by Lydia and Tom 
: hn Pudney’s A Pride of Unicorns. This 

me book Particularly indicates that we are not attempting to 
ae literary taste or critical standards. Our aim is to 
T P those who are at a much earlier stage than that of stu- 
ents reading for an arts degree. We are thinking of those who 


Davies, and even Jo 
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have yet to learn to read widely, and who first should read 
books of varied quality. No one therefore need cavil that 
Some of the suggested books are not “ literature ”. 

_ Reading of the kind we have suggested for our students 
1s to help them to understand human nature, its diversity and 
complexity, and to be aware of the strange unaccountableness 
of human beings, to understand the good and the bad in 
human nature: men and women in their greatest moments 
and also at their worst. For reading appropriate books 
Contributes to the forming of moral standards—‘ Literary 
example is a powerful instrument for the moulding of 
character ”1 and “ What a powerful influence they [writers 
of prose fiction] had in imparting to people the unwritten 
laws ”*_but what have our young people now to teach them 
the moral laws of meum and tuum and of the sacredness of 
human life and personality? 

Both Newman and Livingstone touched on this theme of 
the portrayal of evil in literature, and on the problem of 
€xpurgation. Newman wrote: “ If Literature is to be made 
@ study of human nature, you cannot have a Christian Liter- 
ature. It is a contradiction in terms to attempt a sinless 
Literature of sinful men. .. . Man is a being of genius, 
Passion, intellect, conscience, power. He exercises these 
various gifts in various ways, in great deeds, in great thoughts, 
In heroic acts, in hateful crimes.”3 And Livingstone: “ Lit- 
erature, then, ceases to be a portrait of man, if everything 
that falls below Christian standards is eliminated from it; so 
treated its study ceases to be a preparation for the life into 
which its pupils go. We cannot possibly keep them from 

3 ALDous Huxtey. Ends and Means, p. 209. 

a Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, p.118. 

The Idea of a University, p.126. 
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plunging into the world . . . but we can prepare them against 
what is inevitable; and it is not the way to learn to swim in 
troubled waters, never to have gone into them.... Today a 
pupil, tomorrow a member of the great world: today con- 
fined to the Lives of the Saints, tomorrow thrown upon 
Babel. . .. You have refused him the masters of human 
thought, who would in some sense have educated him 
because of their incidental corruption.... Homer, Ariosto, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, because the old Adam smelt rank in 
them! ”1 

This point of our students reading about evil as well as 
good should not be passed over: for it is essential for them to 
know the evil that is in mankind, as well as the heights that 
he can attain. In the great dramas and the great novels, and 
also in the finer biographies we can have some experience 
imaginatively of the wickedness that is in the world—the 
venality, the self-seeking and the subterfuges that are hidden, 
masked from the eye of truth. It would be wrong to let our 
young students live in a fool’s paradise, and for them not to 


realize that life is a battle for the character of each of their 


pupils, sometimes for the child’s happiness, not only in 
novels, but in reali 


ty for many children, and that they, the 
students themselves, may be soon in the forefront of that 
battle, with too little time left before the child will stand alone, 
often defenceless, tith So much weighted against him, oF 
more often her, and with so little opportunity for anyone to 


help. Youth, long before school-days are over, is so readily 
available for corruption, and is so very vulnerable; their 
tender shoots so easily scorched by the parching winds of 
frosty neglect and indifference, and so quickly burnt an 


| Education i 4 
from Newman. Tee a PP. 79 to 80 (where the above passage 
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shrivelled up by unintentional—or deliberate—evil and 
cruelty. 

Though we have stressed the value of literature for under- 
standing “ the evil that men do”, yet the greatest value of 
literature for our intending teachers is just the opposite to 
this: it is in its power of exciting admiration for excellence of 
character, of action, of thought and of expression. But at the 
Stage we are thinking of we must look for simpler works than, 
say, Conrad’s Lord Jim, with its subtleties of word and 
thought, or than the complexities of War and Peace, or the 
changing and interchanging loyalties of Wuthering Heights; 
for nearly always the problem is of getting the student to 
tead at all, or to read worthwhile material. At first, there- 
fore, there has to be enough crude excitement and plausible 
melodrama to awaken a poor reader’s imagination, and then 
to stir it so that he will perceive the finer qualities of character 
Contending with hazardous circumstances or perhaps some 
Improbable situation, When reading has begun, we can 
Suggest such works for the second stage as the following: 
Henry Esmond, The Tale of Two Cities, Jane Eyre, Quentin 
Durward, Kidnapped, Catriona, The Master of Ballantrae, 
St Ives, Lorna Doone, and even The Cloister and the Hearth, 
though some of it is very heavy-handed, but for these students 
who may have done practically no reading at school, we 
must not fly high. Later, we might recommend to them 
Some of the best short stories of the following: Kipling, 

ells, Conrad, Stevenson, D. H. Lawrence, O. Henry; and 
later still, the best of Trollope, George Eliot, Hardy, D. H. 

aWwrence, etc.; always keeping in mind to choose where the 
Portrayal of human nature in realistic circumstance is vivid 
and lively. 

The influence of literature, especially its evocation of 
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“« 
admiration, was stressed by McDougall: i mo 
societies this influence (of personal suggestion an ae very 
is exerted, not only through personal contact, but eeuthert 
large scale by literature . . . the expression of the a E 
abstract sentiments exerts this influence upon. Us; Bi; 
especially upon the young mind whose ean oe piai 
fully formed and crystallized. This, of course, is iene 
cipal reason that literature, read as such, as the expres en 
great personalities that evoke our admiration, is so oe daily 
as food for the growing mind, to the productions oft e a 
and weekly press ”;1 and we might add, to women’s z a 
zines and their glossy saccharine sentimentality. Indee E 
intelligent understanding, through literature, of how dee 
faced difficulties, lived, fought and lost—or kept—his a A 
must go far towards helping a young reader to face his da 
difficulties and live his own life, and also have greater un 
standing and sympathy for others. ee 
Each generation has to try to solve its problems in its on 
way, but a sound judgment in solving them rests in ag 
an understanding of how these and similar problems WA 
been solved by others, especially by those in literature K a 
have faced trouble or eyil, We must not forget that our a 
are lived in a background of a changing and heter ogeneo! 
civilization, therefore the growing generation, moving me. 
amid change, especially amid changes with varying Vi ee 
will profit from, and perhaps needs the example and asa a 
of the characters of fiction, not as guides to follow so muc 
companions in difficulty, giving faith and hope. the 
is provides us with the reason why we should go to a 
great writers, rather than to the others, for the great ae 
is more deeply and sympathetically interested in human life, 
* Introduction to Social Psychology, p.192, 
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and more sensitively feels the struggle of their created 
characters, and the outcome of their destiny than are the 
lesser writers. The great writer is selflessly, intelligently and 
Passionately concerned with human behaviour, not as a study 
of psychology or anthropology, for he is personally res- 
Ponsible for the behaviour of his own vividly imagined 
characters in precisely described action and situation. 
Through his personally felt sympathy with his characters, he 
understands more sincerely and fully the pressure of the life 
around them, the tensions and the burdens on them. Is not 
the great writer in the closest emotional rapport with them; 
but the lesser writer only superficially or too objectively? 
Indeed, we may say that the great writer creates his people, 
following them through the vicissitudes of their lives, in 
order to understand them, to rejoice in their triumphs and to 
Sorrow with them over their failures and tragedies: this is 
the true creation—they living their lives through him, and he 
living his in them. In the great writer, too, we find recorded 
human experience of universal significance, and the revel- 
ation of the deepest impulses, motives and feelings of the 
human heart, and furthermore, the inquiry by man into the 
destiny of man, and on the reverse side, a picture of our 
imperfections, without which there might be no striving for 
a higher, better life. 
ivingstone, of course, again and again emphasizes the 
value of the “ classics ” of literature, and the important part 
€y can play in educating the young. For example, he 
Writes: “ The most important task of education is to bring 
home to the student the greatest of all problems—the pro- 
lem of living—and to give him some guidance in it.” And 
5o We remind ourselves that in very many of the greater novels 
* Some Thoughts on University Education, p.21. 
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we do see men and women of fine character bine 
adverse circumstances with that very eee ee 
and striving to achieve the fulfilment of their T saa 
carry out what their will had determined, often, hi pe 
gling against weakness or depravity or the pave am 
own nature. We have only to think of Henchard, Te: per 
Jude, for example, to realize how intimately we moth E 
lives, their joys and sorrows, their shifts and pu. Rir, 
do not only see these people as visual images, we live 


$ with 
lives and feel with them, whenever we read literature 
imagination and insight. 


: ing “ some- 
Livingstone also Points out the need for learning 


$ i d 
thing of the spiritual forces which alone give ee a 
value to human existence ”;1 and though he aes aa 
Plicitly state that these for many of us are best un ee 
through literature, yet surely that is so. In the great n the 
we do become aware of what gives meaning and value Mee 
lives of the characters, and in the greater works we perc eae 
that, portrayed with vividness and power: the working hod 
the action becomes inevitable for those persons in 


i . . A th of 
circumstances, delineated with exactitude and great dep 
truth, 


us; and, quoting Whitehead’ 


o 
Sion of greatness ’ is necessary not only t 
moral education, 

an adequate trai 
make his pupils 
in all spheres of life, 


1 Some Thoughts on University Education, p.20. 
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success ”1 and “ a school that fails to do this is failing to do 
its work.” In these days it is perhaps difficult to imagine 
what a striking and exhilarating effect this would have if 
this were consistently carried out in our schools and colleges. 
i Livingstone makes the point that “ we can... learn what 
is first-rate in human nature by studying those who have 
embodied it”; and he refers to Darwin, Pasteur, Hosea, 
Socrates and St Bernard; but these will never catch the 
imagination of the great majority, for only real life can excite 
the minds of most people. We should not forget how obscure 
In real life is this “ vision of greatness”, and how rare it is 
that such a vision can be perceived in human nature. On the 
other hand think how very necessary it is for our children and 
Students in training to learn that goodness is a common 
quality in human nature and is to be trusted and held dear. 

Whitehead, too, emphasizes the need for vision: ‘‘ Art and 
Literature have not merely an indirect effect on the main 
energies of life. Directly, they give vision . . . vision is the 
necessary antecedent to control and direction.”? He also 
Stresses the importance of art in the development of moral 
values: “You cannot, without loss, ignore in the life of the 
Spirit so great a factor as art. Our aesthetic emotions provide 
Us with vivid apprehensions of value. If you maim these, 
you weaken the force of the whole system of spiritual 
apprehensions,” Though we should realize that his 
Statement “A liberal education . . . proceeds by imparting 
‘nowledge of the masterpieces of thought, of imaginative 
literature, and of art ”3 was not developed further, and that 
We need a good deal more than “ knowledge ”, if literature 

* Education in a World Adrift, pp. 50 to 51 and 64. 


* The Aims of Education, pp. 91 and 163. 
* Ibid, p.70. 
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and the other arts are to be of any true and lasting value in 
our lives. We need, for instance, the ability to immerse our- 
selves in them, transforming an affair of the senses into a 
personal experience of the imagination and aesthetic ao 
an experience which is an affair of the spirit. And this is o0. 
vital importance to us in order that the best in us may 
flourish, and may not wane through lack of exercise, for 
“ Human beings require something which absorbs them fo 
atime. . . great art is more than transient refreshment. 
is something which adds to the permanent richness of the 
soul’s self-attainment.”1 ‘ 
There is also the common-sense point that the novelist, 
the poet, the dramatist and the painter, as observers of life, 
and feeling deeply about it, perceive and portray what ie 
and presentations of individuals 
in a setting of home, of courtship, social conflict, human 
o us, and especially to the young 
face, real life. Er 
orks of art are acute and senai 
look at life from a new angle; EM d 
f revealing the real truth behini 
heir selection of the essential, op 
» and in high-lighting the inevitab. : 
ur own inherent qualities of characte! 


* A. N. Wurrenzap, Science and the Modern World, p.234. 
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and simple way, and whose mental habits do not urge them 
to put forth the effort of attention and imaginative under- 

standing that is required for the appreciation of great art. 
_ We must not forget the important role that all the arts play 
in life and especially in education: the role of keeping our 
powers of responding to beauty active and sensitive, and of 
Course responding to all other kinds of excellence. Without 
the arts how narrowly should we escape, if escape we should, 
from becoming self-seeking, materialistic, mechanical; and 
So, hard, dull and joyless. But unfortunately the necessity for 
aesthetic education, or rather aesthetic experience, is often 
overlooked and is sometimes even denied, the denial being 
all the more harmful because it is tacit, for open denial would 
bring opposition. As so often it comes down to a matter of 
faith, but many of those in authority do not believe in the 
need for the arts; they do not trust them, and so pass by on 
the other side, which is easier to do. Their scepticism hangs 
like a dead weight on the neck of education, although “ the 
three faiths in the latent good, the honest knowledge and the 
Creative arts of mankind . . . should be the goal of all edu- 
cation.”! But for an effective moral education, for successful 
character training, for all that is sound in social relations, 
there must be a vivid sense of what is good, and of what is of 
Supreme excellence, as well as worthy and stirring ideals. 
; The arts provide our aesthetic sense with realized perfec- 
ton, or as near perfection as man can achieve: they express 
and embody our ideals; but the sense of perfection of most 
of us is weak and transient, it often fails us through lack of 
use, through sheer neglect, and so we need to preserve and to 
nourish it. All the great wealth that the arts have to offer is 
for us and our students. To neglect aesthetic experience is to 
* Gzorar Dyson, Fiddling while Rome Burns: A Musician’s Apology. 
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and the other arts are to be of any true and lasting value in 
our lives. We need, for instance, the ability to immerse our- 
selves in them, transforming an affair of the senses into a 
personal experience of the imagination and aesthetic feeling, 
an experience which is an affair of the spirit. And this is of 
vital importance to us in order that the best in us may 
flourish, and may not wane through lack of exercise, for 
“ Human beings require something which absorbs them for 
a time . . . great art is more than transient refreshment. It 
is something which adds to the permanent richness of the 
soul’s self-attainment.”? 

There is also the common-sense point that the novelist, 
the poet, the dramatist and the painter, as wbservers of life, 
and feeling deeply about it, perceive and portray what we 
have missed. Their pictures and presentations of individuals 
in a setting of home, of courtship, social conflict, human 
weakness, etc., are of value to us, and especially to the young 
who are facing, or about to face, real life. s 

The creators of great works of art are acute and sensitive 
observers and critics, they look at life from a new angle; and 
their criticism consists of revealing the real truth behini 
white-washed walls, in their selection of the essential, their 
discard of the superficial, and in high-lighting the inevitable 
effect on our destiny of our own inherent qualities of character 
and habits of thought and feeling. For these reasons White- 
head urges that literature shall be enjoyed as adventures an 
the world of thought and experience, especially because they 
Present us with “ new ways of understanding the worl 
These new ways are presented, of course, only by the 
greatest writers, and so will not reach all of our immature 
Students, whose first need is to understand in the most direct 


1 
A. N. Wutreneap, Science and the Modern World, p.234. 
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and simple way, and whose mental habits do not urge them 
to put forth the effort of attention and imaginative under- 

standing that is required for the appreciation of great art. 
_ We must not forget the important role that all the arts play 
in life and especially in education: the role of keeping our 
powers of responding to beauty active and sensitive, and of 
course responding to all other kinds of excellence. Without 
the arts how narrowly should we escape, if escape we should, 
from becoming self-seeking, materialistic, mechanical; and 
so, hard, dull and joyless. But unfortunately the necessity for 
aesthetic education, or rather aesthetic experience, is often 
overlooked and is sometimes even denied, the denial being 
all the more harmful because it is tacit, for open denial would 
bring opposition. As so often it comes down to a matter of 
faith, but many of those in authority do not believe in the 
need for the arts; they do not trust them, and so pass by on 
the other side, which is easier to do. Their scepticism hangs 
like a dead weight on the neck of education, although “ the 
three faiths in the latent good, the honest knowledge and the 
creative arts of mankind . . . should be the goal of all edu- 
cation.” But for an effective moral education, for successful 
character training, for all that is sound in social relations, 
there must be a vivid sense of what is good, and of what is of 
Supreme excellence, as well as worthy and stirring ideals. 
_ The arts provide our aesthetic sense with realized perfec- 
tion, or as near perfection as man can achieve: they express 
and embody our ideals; but the sense of perfection of most 
of us is weak and transient, it often fails us through lack of 
Use, through sheer neglect, and so we need to preserve and to 
Nourish it. All the great wealth that the arts have to offer is 
for us and our students. To neglect aesthetic experience is to 
* Grorce Dyson. Fiddling while Rome Burns: A Musician’s Apology. 
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leave the field untilled for the tares to grow and were Pe 
neglect it is to leave the idal of Poa ae beauty 

ified and stunted in each new generation. J 
oo now to the plastic arts, more specifically o P 
ing, sculpture, architecture, we may ask ourselves T ie 
they, too, are valuable for young students. There is ee aie 
able agreement among the authorities chosen to guide ie 
this matter, and one can notice an element of certainty in al 
expression of their beliefs: J. S. Mill, for instance, stres: E 
his conviction that “ the mere contemplation of beauty Pe. 
high order produces in no small degree this elevating e i 
on the character... , To whatever avocations we pee 
called in life, let us never squash these susceptibilities y E 
us; but carefully seek the opportunites of maintaining the F 
in exercise,” And “Art... maintains, what it first gavi 
conception of, an Ideal beauty, to be eternally aimed at.. d 
is idea j ver to be completely satisfie 

€ ourselves do and are: E 

idealize, as much as possible, every work we do, and most 0} 
all, our own characters and lives.”2 

Clive Bell, su 
wrote: “ Is this 
of art our answe 
only a means to 


because nothing affe 
is more potent, be 


tense than the state of aesthetic cone 
Plation . . . to seek in art a means to anything less than 299 
states of mind, is an act of wrong-headedness to be committe 

1 Inaugural Address at St Andrews, p.194. 

* Ibid, p.196. 
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only by a fool or a man of genius.” But he especially insists 
that we must think of art “ as something to be enjoyed as one 
enjoys being in love” (p.263), which says much the same 
thing as Mill’s “ elevating effect on the character ”, but more 
convincingly, for we know from our own experience that 

being in love” is a state of exaltation, selflessness and 
brimming joy; and this Bell requires of us: “seek in art, 
Not edification, but exultation ” (p.265), telling us that “ He 
Who goes daily into the world of aesthetic emotion returns to 
the world of human affairs equipped to face it courage- 
ously ” (p.292). 

Charles Morgan, too, makes some fine points in his 

iberties of the Mind, which must convince us of the im- 
Portance of the arts to the community: “ an artist . . . holds 
in his especial charge certain qualities essential to its spiritual 
life.” He goes on to explain the educational and moral value 
of art: its purpose is “ to enable men and women to think 
and imagine for themselves,” for “ he [the artist] exists to 
impregnate the imagination, not to instruct it, to fluidify, 
rot to congeal it; to preserve and proclaim its holiness . . . in 
the Contemporary world artists and humanists are heirs of 

© Prophets and it is in deafness to them that the people 
Perish,”2 

R. G. Collingwood, whose searching and convincing book 
should be studied and discussed by all senior students, 
confirms this belief in moral declination if people neglect the 
arts: “ Artis the community’s medicine for the worst disease 
of mind, the corruption of consciousness.”3 The argument 
leading to this in his last chapter, by its clarity and clear 

* Art, p.114. 
k Liberties of the Mind, pp. 81, 86 and 222. 

The Principles of Art, p.336. 
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explanation, will assure us that art can be a guarantees em 
the corruption of consciousness—a chapter that s A, 
better known in the educational world, and especially 

ining colleges. ; . 
te cies pamphlet on art is also definite and 
equivocal: “ Only very few of the pupils in any kEi ma 
school are likely to make their livings as artists, but a we 
take pleasure in visual beauty and should oo He 
incentive to do so... . the actual making of things desea 
pupils leads to an appreciation of good standards in de: 
and craftsmanship.” 1 

Music, Bren makes its appeal more directly to 
young than the plastic arts, perhaps this is because bess: 
can make tunes by singing or whistling, even if they ca Fc, 
play any instrument. Its importance for the nae a 
been finely expressed by Gilbert Highet: “ In the co a 
hall, to surrender with a thousand others to the aaa E 
energy of Beethoven’s spirit, miraculously reincarnate pe 
Moving tide of sounds that flows from fifty wawiree’ thet 
for half an hour dominates time and change . . . to fee a 
calm and Searching mind (Bach’s) speaking through if, 
own fingers uttering truths one could never grasp by es 3 
and disciplining one’s very soul to an intenser contempla a 
and loftier serenity: that is to realize that much ee. 
and much of the best experience lies altogether bey 
knowledge,”2 ie 

We must not leave out The Cambridgeshire Report on its 
Teaching of Music, for its definition and clarity an ia 
soundness of judgment make it a good witness, for examp! 


. . . 4 ctv? 
“Tt is the firm Conviction of our Committee that 4 
1 Art Education, Pp. 18 and 19, 


® The Mind of Man. 
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Practical participation in music, personal and corporate, is 
absolutely essential to the full understanding and enjoyment 
of the art, as well as to the part it should play as one of the 
main elements of a genuine humane education.”? And “ the 
art, whatever technical form it may take, is more intimately 
and more obviously associated with the intensest of human 
emotions and feelings,” which no doubt accounts for its 
claim that “ Music is the greatest of all spiritual forces.” 
It is well, too, to be reminded that “ The most fanatical 
disciplinarian could hardly achieve the standards of accuracy, 
Precision, punctuality, and obedience involved in ordinary 
orchestral playing.”? 

Thinking again of the needs of our young students and of 
the effect of music on character, we may remind ourselves 
that the intense contemplation of music, and of course of 
the other arts, debars selfhood from dominating our thought, 
actions and intentions, for then self-seeking, selfish desires 
and self-will have no place in consciousness. It is then that 
we are not only freed from the domination and bondage of 
our own passions and wrongful or shabby imaginings— 
from greed, vanity, lust, jealousy and anger—but then our 
minds are conscious only of serenity, sweetness and light; 
and those who have experienced the overwhelming force of 
these passions will know how great can be the joy of being 
free from their power. Can anything compare with the joy 
of being freed from the slavery of the senses and the passions? 

€ cannot of course know how far each student’s conscious- 
ness is held in subjection; but we may be sure that there 
Will always be great profit for all of them in this “intense 
contemplation ” 

i The C; ambridgeshire Report on the Teaching of Music, p.xiv. 

Ibid, pp. 9 and 13. 
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Sioa not 
There is one aspect of “ appreciation ” that he 
yet dealt with explicitly, though it has been apie eine 
of the suggestions that have been made: it is t studental 
necessity for appreciation in our pupils a M 
responses to works of art and to the fine ac S iena 
great men and women in history, in the lives of t e hin 
explorers, engineers, governors, rulers, statesmen an aati 
What is not so widely recognized is that TE value 
has to be learned. We have to grow in awareness of t! i wat 
that excite our admiration, And this growth may be tice pA 
have very humble beginnings. We should not oh aie 
despise these when they are simple or sentimental, su BR o 
youthful admiration of a school “ hero ” for his R aa PAR 
sport, or the schoolgirl’s elevation of her sixth-form pe 
“ favourite” to a level little lower than the angels, or ient 
the calf-love of the older boys and girls; for these tara x 
i i d in themselv 
devotions are good, when not in excess, goo S ril 
and for what they contribute to the growth of fine fee Rie a 
ideals. They foster the perception of exceptional qua A 
others and in things, especially in things of the imagin: 


: % : ud; astles 
—and much of youth’s Spare time is spent in building c: 
in the air and in advent 


devotions and admirati 
growing spiritual powe. 
ness within the daw. 
people. But 
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So we see how valuable the arts are, and how essential for 
young people as they become more in contact with human 
beings, and approach the time when they will be responsible 
for a class of young pupils—and will be influenced strongly 
by them. This is especially true for those who have led 
limited lives or unhappy ones, and for those who have had 
few opportunities for discovering the natural goodness 
and other admirable qualities in the ordinary human being, 
or whose repressive life has prevented them from enjoying the 
best things of life, and whose minds are shut in or starved of 
beauty—of sight and sound and imagined splendour. 

But it is evident that the courses in many training colleges 
are over-weighted on the verbal, logical and reasoning side, 
and that lectures, and even discussions, are either too abstract 
Or too far removed from student’s experience. Such concepts 
as “ width of outlook”, “ realization of values”, “ aesthetic 
Experience ” mean little to many students, and remain merely 
as notes in a notebook. But if students themselves are growing 
1n power of appreciation, in critical awareness of values and 
Significance at the same time by means of their art, music and 
literature courses, and are coming into direct contact with 
the arts, and with the problems of the artists and writers and 
Composers, and with their solutions of expression, then these 
abstract concepts of aesthetics and philosophy become a 
reality to them. F 

Furthermore, it is absolutely essential for those whose lives 
Will be spent in contact with quickly growing bodies and 
ripening personalities that their own appreciative, critical and 
aesthetic abilities should also develop, for their own growth 
of emotional experience and expressive powers should, and 
usually will, continue too. 


J 
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“ Look here upon this picture” 


“He (the average school-master) walked through the mighty 
landscapes of Greece and Rome with his eyes closed to everything 
but grammar and discipline”. 


M. Cuure: Ben Jonson of Westminster, p.28. 
“And on this” 


“ He (Confucius) was always singing them (The Odes) to his 
lute, and seemed to have found in them a high moral disipita 
telling his disciples that without knowing the Odes, they wouli 


not have food for thought, nor learn how to make friends, nor be of 
use to their parents and sovereign.” 


Epwin Murr on Pound’s The Classic Anthology Defined by 
Confucius, 


CHAPTER 11 
THE PUPIL AND THE CLASS 


Because I had found it hard to attend to anything less 
interesting than my own thoughts, I was difficult to teach. 


W. B. Yeats: Autobiographies, p.28. 


Section 1. The Pupil 

In planning what to do for the future teacher we must not 
leave his future pupils outside our frame of reference. Indeed 
it would be utterly wrong to prescribe a programme of 
training for a person whose work will intimately concern a 
class of twenty, or thirty—or forty—expectant faces arrayed 
before him without at least giving some consideration to the 
reactions, the natures and the needs of those individual 
Pupils; for the future teacher is to be trained to perceive 
and respond to those reactions, to understand those natures 
with friendly good humour, and to recognize and satisfy 
(when appropriate) those needs. 

Proper consideration cannot be given here to the rapidly 
developing personalities with which our future teacher’s 
work and life will be closely bound up; but there are certain 
facts about these personalities and their behaviour, especially 
when they are congregated in groups, that need to be viewed 
with understanding and patient sympathy, though some of 
their behaviour is regrettable and difficult to deal with. 

A future teacher should know about these facts; for in- 
stance, to take a very simple one, when facing a class for the 
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first time in a new school, he carı save himself much effort 
later and nervous energy, if he sets his new class to work 
immediately, without much attempt to teach them anything, 
making them work hard all through the period; and also 
being very much stricter than he would be normally. But 
why do that? First, because he has to know his pupils well 
before he can teach them effectively, and he has to discover 
their needs and their weaknesses, and also their abilities. 
Second, by acting in this way and in not showing his hand, he 
can establish a reputation for strictness and for demanding 
hard work: the word will rapidly run round the school to 
give news of what he is like. Boys and girls are naturally 
very curious, especially about the personalities of their 
teachers, and they like to know beforehand what is in store 
for them. Later the young teacher may be able to relax the 
strictness of his demands on his pupils, if he wishes to, 
though that is not always to be recommended. It is useful to 
know too that if he makes heavy demands on them, they 
cannot make So many on him, at least not so easily. 

A beginner should not be aware of a strain on himself when 
he is teaching, but with large classes and the earlier maturity 
of young people, his increasing tiredness towards the end of 
each term will inevitably become a strain, though this may 
pa be evident to him; so that he should plan to conserve his 
a and should realize consciously that one of the best 
; a9 is to exact hard work consistently from his classes from 
I aT E R this until later is a mistake in tactics. 
i eee be "eae more widely that the wear and teat 
ee perienced teachers is very great; it is bad enough 0” 

Ose who are well-salted, but very often it is unnoticed, an 
only the experienced teacher will get a fair ration of “ free 
Periods ”, though the inexperienced one will need them more: 
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For the same reason, it is better for a lesson to be interesting 
than informative or exhaustive. If, however, life in school is 
looked upon as an opportunity “ for a glorious loaf ”, as it is 
by a few of those who have very small classes, this talk of 
Strain is irrelevant. 

Another fact that is useful for a beginner, though it is 
often neglected, is the value of mistakes! and bad conduct for 
discovering weakness or difficulties that a child is facing, or 
it may be that something has gone wrong in the child’s life, 
perhaps something quite small, though looming as a threaten- 
Ing cloud in a child’s disturbed conscience or imagination. 
Sometimes it will be a pupil’s lack of progress, or his in- 
attention or disobedience that is the symptom of some deeper 
upset, perhaps not connected with school work. But often a 
young teacher will attribute a pupil’s bad conduct or failure 
1n work to his own inability to interest or control a class, 
whereas it may be something quite different that has set 
a class or pupil against authority, perhaps some trouble at 
home or illness, 

N atever the cause, even if it is indeed his own ineffec- 
tiveness, the beginner must get on with the work, facing his 
class with an imperturbable front. But he must also have 
every antennae of perception alive to undercurrents of talk, 
Speech-tones, behaviour, even posture, by individual pupils, 
because he must try to diagnose what has gone wrong, and 
why; but not halting the work of the lesson for a moment. 
Indeed, getting some hard work out of a class often enables 
disturbed pupils to regain their equanimity or to forget un- 
happiness or annoyance, especially if the task is interesting 
or in some way obviously worthwhile. Individuals in a class 


1 I was indebted to Sir Cyril Burt for this suggestion, which has 
Proved invaluable in research and diagnosis through the years. 
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sometimes have to regain their balance and self-control, as 
well as a diffident or insecure new teacher. 


by wild hopes and hazy intentions. For them long fruitless 
week-end hours or holiday weeks without achievements of 


upset a class; 
a nuisance to 


blame on school or family. In the last years of secondary 


1 Though firmness also is i ey 
7 u “so 1s essential; but if nt knew tha! 
Ran ie life-long self-disciplined behaviour Tua Be Pitablished bya very 
ceil routine from birth (a year or less later is too late!), childre™ 
Parents and their schoolmasters—would be happier! 
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jobs that are within their powers, giving them constant 
attention, however brief, in order to help them to acquire 
some steady habits of perseverance and attention. 

A young teacher should be aware of some of the possible 
causes of inattention and minor misbehaviour, such as illness, 
resentment, boredom, etc.; but he should also be assured 
that numerous little acts of kindness and help will often give 
a “ difficult ” pupil a new start, and will enable him to gain 
ground in his standing with his fellows by overcoming the 
grave disability of repeated failure, day by day, in his school 
work and school life which present no hindrance to the best of 
his class. Children—of any age—do not thrive on failure, so 
at least one unexpected gift must be found—and nursed. 

Although as a rule few pupils in a class will have burden- 
some personal problems, there may be one or two who have 
Not learnt to control fear or passion. These pupils need special 
Care, for “ Fear is earlier born than hope.”* And it would be 
a blunt sensitivity that imagined the fears of the young are 
trivial, just because the object of them may be seen to be 
trivial. Fear at any age can ravage one’s spirit and cripple 
every good action, and it “ lays a stronger grasp on man’s 
system than any other passion.”? Uncontrolled, it can de- 
stroy all one’s best feelings; and children have few defences 
against it compared to the reasoning adult, and their ir- 
rational fears will be no less disturbing to them than those 
with overt threat, indeed to some children imagined fears are 
Worse, 

It is essential therefore for the young teache 
know each individual in his class, and to know each of them 
Out of school—in games, dramatics, debates, expeditions, etc. 
He must try to be aware, with compassion, of those who may 

* Grorce Error. Review of Lecky’s History Essays, p.173, 


r to get to 
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be tormented secretly in conscience or trial, and of those who 
are particularly sensitive to fear. Again, lack of progress in 
work may be a symptom of emotional trouble at home, in the 
playground, in the street, or perhaps more likely in the 
secret vigils of his imagination—when a boy is alone his 
private imaginings can poison his conscience and put worry- 
ing fears into his soul. The pressing need for sheer under- 
standing and for simple, tactful action is sometimes extremely 
urgent, 3 

But understanding, however rich in humanity, is not 
enough nor is affection, nor is it possible often to sublimate 
fears or eliminate them by reasoning or advice to face reality. 
Something more constructive must be attempted, some 
strong counter-attraction to occupy his thoughts and his 
imagination, something practical and realistic that will 
replace his idle dreaming, his romantic fantasies, his fears 
and erotic images. This is where youth movements, games 
and occupations calling for team loyalty, and worthwhile 
hobbies can play a valuable part in a boy’s life, though only 


when such activities call forth an absorbing interest, 4 
desire for excellence, 
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device to ensure learning, it is a fundamental power for the 
achievement of all man’s creative intentions and imaginings. 
But not every boy can be competent enough at games, or 
Interested enough in scouting, photography or model-making, 
or skilful enough to be useful in a wireless club, dramatic 
Society or orchestra. There will always be some who have no 
absorbing interest and no satisfying competence: these are 
the ones who most need help. 

These have to learn how to find interest in things or in 
Some hobby or occupation: these are the ones who need the 
guidance and care of the teacher who has won their confi- 
dence. Often the way to start, this usually being the most 
difficult stage, may be to enlist the energies of the pupil to 
help the teacher himself, for instance, in helping him to run 
the form library or the school library, to help in the care and 
upkeep of the games equipment, to assist in preparing science 
apparatus or visual aids for a coming lesson, or in more 
Personal jobs such as working with the teacher in mending a 
Puncture, sharpening woodwork tools, taking down car 
Parts—almost anything may catch a boy’s fancy, however 
humble the work, so long as the small group of two or three 
Work together: it is no use at all giving the boy a job to do 
and leaving him to muddle along with it. In doing something 
Constructive, the boy’s feelings are released, and often the 
Novel situation of being useful to his teacher or maybe 
quicker with his nimbler fingers amuses and intrigues him. 

his may be enough to start him off on anew line of behaviour 
and some new way of occupying his time. One cannot 
legislate, every individual is a different individual, and has 

is own needs and therefore requires individual treatment. 
he young teacher should know, beyond the urgency of the 
need, that opportunities to help may have to be sought or 
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made, and that they have to be seized as they unexpectedly 
appear and before they quickly disappear, and that quite 
often small occasions will serve to capture a boy’s willingness 
to co-operate. He has also the valuable help of a boy's 
natural curiosity, which McDougall said “ may become the 
main source of intellectual energy and effort ”!; find the 
subject or thing that will excite his curiosity, and the way to 
help him may be found. 

There are those, however, who are somewhat contemp- 
tuous of boys’ enthusiasms, their hobbies, games, camps, 
“ Western ” imitations, etc., and of their passion for col- 
lecting—names, car numbers, aircraft types, etc., and who 
treat as childish all the varied play-time occupations of the 
younger schoolboy or schoolgirl. Such people may not ee 
or they fail to imagine how it is possible, that these are goo! 
in themselves, and have a rightful place in child develop- 
ment: the boy who has nothing to capture his imagination, 
however crude, and to engage his energies, however imitati 
will be empty of mind and unhappy; furthermore the ol 
adage “ Satan finds some mischief still . . .” is good psy- 
chology, and unless a boy has something positive and worth- 
while to fill his idle hours, his mind will be empty for evil to 
occupy it; and we should not under-estimate the force an 
vividness of a boy’s imagination when sex impulses are 
strong, or when his control has been weakened by frequent loss 
of control, each successive failure leaving him more and more 
unable to discipline himself. 

Our rapidly Maturing secondary school pupils are so very 


defenceless, and their inner conscience is often so much aware 
of their own weakness, which makes matters worse for them, 
that they are the prey of s 


ecret fears that weaken their feelings 
* Introduction to Social Psychology, p.50. 
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of security, their self-confidence and their hopes of success. 
Young teachers, therefore, should know that it is very urgent 
for their lower and middle school pupils to acquire an 
absorbing interest in their school work, in scientific dis- 
covery, historical or archaeological research, in literature, art 
or music. Teachers also should know that an absorbing 
interest needs knowledge and competence, and perhaps skill, 
for its firm foundation. 

All teachers should realize that it is vital for their teaching 
to be full of interest and of attractive by-paths, not merely so 
that their pupils will learn more quickly and thoroughly, but 
So that imaginations will be stirred and so bring them en- 
Joyment; that also their teaching will enrich their pupils’ 
lives, and give them something to work for that has per- 
ceptible value: a materialistic aim such as success in 
examinations cannot inspire—it is too blind to the finer as- 
Pirations of human nature. 

School children need to feel the value and inherent 
Significance of the subjects they have to study; but how many 
tutors in training colleges are convinced that this is im- 
Portant? Students in training have impressed on them the 
need for scholarship, they are instructed in theories of learn- 
ing, in modes of presentation of topic—Herbart onwards; 
but the vital thing that needs the fullest treatment is the way 
to make one’s subject interesting and to inspire a liking for 
lt; for pupils always learn best the subjects they like best. 

The future teacher should realize that he can be a great 
help to his pupils, sometimes of more help than their parents. 

en he has won their confidence, they look up to him for an 
example, for a lead in attitude, for advice, and more often for 
Natural friendliness. He should know that it will not be his 
teaching and the help he gives them in learning so much as 
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the confidence in themsleves that he inspires and the sense of 
security that they have him to rely on. The sense of achieve- 
ment they will gain under his guidance will also be a great 
help to them. What they especially need during the secondary 
stage of their education is not knowledge, though that helps, 
but the security that confidence in themselves will give, in 
their abilities, their own powers and personalities. F 
The young teacher, therefore, in addition to his responsi- 
bility to teach with skill, should have in mind always the need 
for confidence-building, Much of his value and success as a 
Person in charge of growing human beings will depend on 
his care in safeguarding the interests and feelings of the less 
able pupils. These need, more than anything else, to win the 
esteem and recognition of themselves as persons of worth in 
the eyes of the rest of the school, However, pupils in the 
lower and middle school are often regarded as persons wor thy 
of respect by the rest of the school only for prowess in 
games or for some other physical triumph or competence, 
but that may be enough. 
There is one other personal need that overlaps and infuses 
all other needs: their need for happiness. For the most 
favourable development of character, pupils’ lives should be 
free from anxieties and feats. "They are becoming conscious 


of the future before they get into the middle school, and may 
have anxieties about it, and though their trust in it is innocent 
and their hopes strong, these may be directionless and un- 
focused, so that successful progress in their school wort 
even though modest, or in some other school activity, 
contribute much to develop a calm sense of well-being 4° 
satisfaction: this for some children will be a great gain, Kon 
many of them cannot aspire to an expressive delight in living 
and in life itself. And for many of them school work looms 
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large in their eyes, and success in it will have a very special 
importance for them. Really successful teaching is a worthy 
ambition for the wouldbe teacher to aim at, and if it is 
achieved, it may have a much greater importance in the lives 
of some of his pupils: they, too, have ambitions; and success 
in learning, or in some other school activity, may bring the 
longed-for leaven of happiness to their lives. 

_ Let us now look at the boy or girl simply as a pupil, 
sitting there in the classroom waiting to be educated, though 
happily not completely amenable to discipline. Nevertheless 
the teacher at the outset of his career need not make a spectre 
of “ discipline”, as many do; for most children in most 
schools come willingly to school, and “ miching ” is no longer 
a “dare” to be admired by one’s fellows. And the young 
teacher should know that most of his pupils will come to him 
willingly enough to be taught, provided they feel that they 
are increasing in knowledge and skill under his tuition. The 
8reat majority of them want to get on, to learn—and to be 
complimented for their progress and growing skill. A teacher 
might well keep that in mind, feeling that he must do his best 
for them, and that the better he teaches, the happier they will 
be. Of course they will fool about, get up to pranks, and try 
to divert attention away from the work at hand; but the 
Wise teacher plugs on, regardless, relying on the intrinsic 
interest of the topic and of his presentation of it to catch the 
sustained attention of the class; for he should realize an 
“ Of course, we don’t really like to waste our time in fooling 
about. We want to learn, and we really like a teacher to 
make us work. Old Gag, now, he makes us work and jaliy 
hard too; and he gets us on: that’s what we really like! 


1 A remark of a member of a particularly restless and troublesome 
IVth Form. 
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The key to success, then, in achieving scholarly sunday 
and in discipline is not brilliance of technique, not popu a 
not an easy-come friendliness, not academic distinction o: 
dialectical skill; but hard work. The best advice to be a 
to a new teacher is “ Make ’em work and make ’em wor! 
hard!” And couple this with a persistent — e 
fire their ambitions and to set them tasks which will reveal to 
them their own skill, their own progress and their own 
success, i 

A boy’s comparisons of his own early work with receno 
written tasks, set as a critical exercise, will convince him 0 
his own Progress. Such comparisons are often more elie 
than adult praise; indeed so effective is this that a ea 
amount of work written at the beginning of each year shona 
be kept for this purpose. With pupils who do not 7 a 
showing interest or willingness to try hard, the realization t i 
their own written work provides unmistakable evidence a 
their progress often comes as a great surprise to them, 1 
comes to them unawares and takes them aback: a salutary 
and sometimes an amusing result. ; il- 

In this satisfying of a pupil’s desire to learn, in the fu A 
ment of his ambitions to do well, and to be reckoned as 
person of standing, we perceive one of the important reasons 
for good teaching, and the need, too; and we realize the very 
great importance to the pupil of his teacher’s competence an 


technical skill—nevyer under-rate technical skill, though bs = 
than that is essential. And for the teacher, it is only in t 
satisfying of his pu 


pils’ needs, and especially of their changing 
Deeds as they grow up, that he will find the falsiment Of i 
pwn needs and hopes. To do his best work, therefore, 
has to forget self, his “ discipline 29 Shits career and hisihones 
for success, and then he will find his own satisfaction a^ 
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happiness in the success of his pupils, for “ The higher 
forms of love break down the narrow self-regarding motives.” 

In his care for his pupils’ needs and progress, it is most 
necessary for him to take particular notice of the progress or 
failure to progress of his poorer pupils, for they are the ones 
who are quickly cast down and whose progress may be 
unnoticeable or even non-existent. The quick ones are 
usually well accustomed to perceiving their own success, 
and so their efforts do not usually require much commend- 
ation; but for all but the best pupils some form of praise is 
absolutely indispensable: ‘ Even in the best, most friendly 
and simple relations of life, praise and commendation are as 
indispensable as the oil which greases the wheels of a 
machine to keep them running ”? And the most unresponsive 
and unco-operative pupils should receive a full share, when 
Possible, for their need is greater than that of the others; and 
for those who are starved of encouragement praise should be 
generous. The due appreciation of effort (rather than of 
Success) will come naturally to those who keep a delighted 
eye on their pupils’ progress; but those who take more 
pleasure in the appreciation of their subject, or of their own 
distinction in it, than in their pupils’ responses to it, may need 
to form the habit consciously of noting increases in skill and 
and ability, so necessary is this habit. 


Section 2. The Class 
A child alone is not the same child in class! Children in 
Many ways are different when they get together: thus the 
Psychology of the group is somewhat different from the 
Psychology of the individual. But is the student-teacher 
1 A. N. Wuirenrap. Adventures of Ideas, p.371. 
* L. N. Torsroy. War and Peace, p.32. 
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aware of this evident fact? Are the ways in which chiosa 
are different discussed and illustrated with Ce i E 
other evidence? Often perhaps not, or not thoroughly rir pe A 
yet it is more important to a teacher, especially “i * i 
year of full-time teaching, than the popular Psycho an 
the Child,” for the simple reason that he has always a g 
in front of him, or very nearly always, T 

A class, for instance, may become united in incinn a 
feeling; it may be bent upon work or may be of one 7 ET 
bait an apparently ineffective newcomer; it may n ane 
convincing façade of willingness to work, but at t s oi 
time devise methods of successfully side-tracking a aa 
that appear completely innocent, A class can be quite ae: A 
to a beginner, and hiding their dislike, may refuse rae 
noisy screen of friendly boisterousness to co-op ate 
even a class of little girls can behave with a degree of E A 
ness that is unbelievable, except to one who has seen t + the 
action. These examples may be rather exceptional, a ae 
are not fanciful or imagined, they are reported from 
hand ex: erience, ; 

cose every young teacher should know something of 

the ways th 

ehaviour; but i 


“trying it on ”, Most pupils, pele 
out just how far they can go, and what reac a 
from a new teacher—they’ll know the reacti nen 
r teachers wel] enough! Much bad cond 
g More than reconnaissance, though a bees 
the class is badly disciplined. Actually of ie 
© more bold experimenting by a class tha 


they can get 
of their olde: 
often nothin, 
often thinks 
there may b 
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been held by a tight rein under a previous teacher than by one 
that has been given plenty of opportunity for discussion, 
acting and taking part in the work in other ways. 

_ It is useful, too, to know that boyhood responds eagerly to 
tisk—an element of danger attracts him, especially if his 
fellows egg him on and are full of glee at the narrowness of 
his escapes, or admire the daringness of his escapades. On 
the other hand it is often unnecessary for a beginner to let 
a feeling of ineptness swamp his good sense, for the difficulties 
that a class is causing may be just another thoughtless 
exploration, or an attempt to gain applause, and may by no 
means be a reflection of a loss of control. Discussions on 
the psychology of misbehaviour and rowdiness, rather than, 
say, lectures on the psychology of abnormality, might be 
effective, 

There is another factor that may be disturbing to a new 
teacher, one that might unseat his self-confidence and cause 
him doubts about his ability to teach. This is often neglected 
Occause it is not easy to assess: many a class is already 

Conditioned ” in behaviour or in habits of response or in 
methods of working at a subject, or in general attitude to 
work or to staff, by the type of teaching and handling that it 
has had from a previous teacher. The result of this is that a 
new teacher may perceive that his particular way of teaching 
is quite ineffective with that class, and thinking he and his 
methods are at fault, may change to less sound methods. He 
may be quite mistaken in attributing his failure to his own 
Short-comings. 

In fact, a class that has been well taught, or even moder- 
ately well taught, on mechanical lines, such as “ Complete 
these sentences,” “ Explain the meaning of the following 
Words,” will almost certainly complain vociferously, or even 
kK 
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resent a new teacher who tries to make his pupils think for 
themselves. Even young children that have been well trained 
to enter up and learn by heart summaries of the information 


> Some classes seem to suspect occasionally with some 
Justification) that a young lion _ a ge purpose in 
so that an explanation ee 
Indeed, the confidence of 4 
oe fis. by putting the cards on the table, especially 
EEN Philosophy of the subject is touched on or even 
Shy explained. A teacher need not fear to go into the 
ubject occasionally, giving his pupils 
o bite on, for a diet of “ processed 
corn is not fit food for growing animals 
tough for them to chew on—without 


“conditioning ” that will affect 
rst, and often the most certain 
caused by a teacher constantly 
the only purpose for working: 
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The perpetual reference to the next examination will develop 
a special attitude: it will either bore a class and slacken their 
attention, or leave the pupils with a good-humoured con- 
tempt for the habit, or lead them to become critical of all 
that does not come strictly within the scope of the examin- 
ation syllabus. A young teacher should beware of forming 
this habit, and should combat the attitude of a class working 
in an examination fever by arguments that reveal the true aim 
and intention of the work and of the examiner (if enlight- 
ened!), and the more permanent values of a mastery of the 
subject. 

Indeed, emphasizing an examination as if it were the sole 
end for pupils to work for is a fatal habit; and perpetually 
to cry down the purpose of learning and the value of know- 
ledge is to turn pupils’ or students’ minds away from a love of 
learning, and to affirm the importance of material ends. It is 
also a denial of the sacredness of youth’s fine aspirations, his 
hopes, and his longings for something to fill his life, » 
excitingly, with opportunities for brave deeds and praise- 
worthy achievements. The young have these hopes and 
desires (though the few have gone sour) and we should trust 
them and appeal to their better nature, for “ Youth is 
peculiarly susceptible to appeals for beauty of conduct . . . it 
understands motives which presuppose the irrelevances of 
his own person . . . and forgets itself in its own ardour.” 


1 A. N. Wurrenrap. Adventures of Ideas, p.371. 


Our spirit has high needs besides the need Jor beauty and dignity: 
desire for sympathy, for self-expression, craving for intelligibility 
and permanence. 5 


VERNON Ler: The Handling of Words, p.114. 


CHAPTER 12 
SCHOOL PRACTICE 


The various influences which the adult exercises upon the 
child... do not imprint themselves upon the child as upon 
a photographic plate. . . . 


J. Pracer: Judgment and Reasoning in the Child, p.256. 


Because it is vital for the future of his pupils, especially it is 
important for the student-teacher to master his craft, for how- 
ever brilliant he may be in absorbing the theory of education, 
he will stand or fall by his competence in execution. „His 
teaching practice therefore needs to be given most serious 
consideration and the greatest care in planning and guidance. 

It is most regrettable that school practice can be regarded 
as an uninteresting regular routine by some of a college staff, 
by a few as almost unnecessary, and by many students as 
either an unwelcome task or an unpleasant ordeal; yet school 
practice is the first step for the future teacher to get to grips 
with his real work, perhaps his life’s work, to begin ‘to 
exercise his craft and to come in real contact with children, 


responsive or unresponsive to his authority (such as it is). 
Many students and nearl: 
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Meet with grave difficulties, training college tutors will not 
find it easy to make the first step to reduce these difficulties. 
It may be the responsibility of the school to solve the problem, 
perhaps either not to accept students in training or to make 
their passage in the school more helpful and less unhappy. 

On the other hand, a school staff may regard school practice 
as an added encumbrance to a worried life or an extra burden 
for over-loaded shoulders; though many experienced 
teachers, looking back, report that school practice helped 
them more than anything else during their training years. 
This feeling of being put upon should not exist; the pro- 
fession should be responsible for the training of all those who 
enter it—who would be better qualified to do this work? 
And therefore special privileges and emoluments should be 
given to those who have these responsibilities; but in the 
Meantime those in schools who have the responsibility for 
Students’ classroom teaching should have closer ties with the 
College than they have at present: they should be part of 
the training college staff, and play a bigger part in training 
college life. This need not be a very difficult problem to 
organize—the time for it is overdue. 

Turning now to students’ needs, we may be sure that what 
Was said earlier about their need for confidence applies even 
More strongly here. Few students are so toughened, or so 
heavily armoured against failure, that they do not feel anxious, 
insufficiently equipped and vulnerable when they face their 
Classes for the first week or so. Because this is often so 
disturbing for them, and may be so destructive of their faith 
in their powers, and even of sleep, it may well be best for a 


tutor to visit all of his own students in their schools; if 
* The excellent 1 t chool practice drawn up by the Joint 

Committee of re Pia Seopa eoestons (February 1956) cannot 
© too highly recommended. 
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possible, during the first week of the school practice period, 
and to watch them at work, even if only for part of a lesson, 
in order to give them some assurance. Even if aweakstudent’s 
lesson is not good, some simple remarks such as “ I’m just 
looking in to see if you are all right. That lesson didn’t give 
you much scope, did it? But you’ll soon find your feet ” will 
often be preferable, and more useful to a student, than 
criticism at this early stage, however wise and sound. For 
the student’s true need at the beginning is for assurance and 
confidence in himself rather than for skill and the handling 
of correct procedures. Of course, a tutor’s enthusiasm and 
desire to help will often impel him to give too much at the 
beginning, especially when fruitful suggestions will clearly 
make all the difference. Restraint is not easy; but it is better 
not to force the pace too early: the student’s need at first is 
emotional, not technical. 

It is not always realized that a tutor’s visits during school 
practice may be the last occasion when the young teacher 
receives disinterested and competent advice; it might 
therefore help a student if he could realize the value and the 
usefulness of this help—assuming that the tutor can help, 
for it is not always easy, and occasionally not possible. Some 
students, however, need to be assured, and if possible 
convinced, that this tutor wishes to help, and wishes that 
most ardently, for some think that a supervising tutor’s 
sole duty is to assess capability and teaching grades. This 
may appear a small point or one that is a matter for a tutor’s 
personal decision; but it is not always realized how fearfully 


a student-teacher may feel beset with doubts and perturbing 
imaginings of difficulty and failure: the greatest kindness 
will not b 


een e too much for those who are over-sensitive about 
failure. 
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On the positive side, most students need to have their 
attention deflected from their own worries and concerns, and 
directed towards the needs of their pupils. It is difficult to say 
how they can be brought to entertain a vivid realization of the 
More pressing needs of their pupils, and also how they can 
be brought to work always for quality and excellence. And 
difficult, too, for them to realize that they have the privilege 
of sharing some of the good things of life, to some degree, 
with their pupils, sharing the enjoyment of what is excellent 
in thought, in expression and in things designed and made 
by men’s hands. It is the tutor’s first duty to communicate, 
if he can, what he himself has enjoyed in his teaching and 
school life, and what he himself values and believes in: 
when an individual tutor is convinced of this need to com- 
Municate and share, he can then and perhaps only then, 
communicate the best that he has experienced. 

There is another aspect of school practice that is often 
forgotten: the reception of a neophyte into a corporate 
body of professional men or men and women in a staff-room. 

is reception can be as cold as the coldest shoulder or on 
the other hand someone may come forward from the group 
with the heartening welcome “ Make yourself at home here, 
and as far as time and opportunity allow you must become 
One of us”; but unfortunately this greeting is not nearly 
common enough. d 

It is no light thing for a young student to be thrust into the 
Society of adults who all know each other and who are fully 
engrossed in their own duties and responsibilities, each with 

1S settled habits, and busy with his own affairs. No wonder 
the young student, strange to the bustle or silence of a 
Senior common-room, and hardly beyond school age, stands 
bewildered, ignorant of the habits and customs of the busy 
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men around him. The student’s need then is a friendly 
acceptance in that adult community. He needs sympathetic 
understanding no doubt; but much more than that he 
needs a kindly word and simply to be told what he should 
do—how is he to know the routine in a new school? 

A young student may never have been in that kind of 
school where his first school practice has been arranged, and 
perhaps never in a common-room, except as a messenger or 
culprit, and this may explain why he will rely so much on his 
tutor, and also why his tutor needs to cultivate above all 
things the understanding mind. So, too, if he is to be a 
great help to his students, he needs to get to know them, and 
to be to them as an older colleague and comrade. He must 
meet them in social activities—parties, rambles, expeditions, 
play-reading and production, choirs, orchestras, dances, 
etc. On the other hand, the immature student especially 
needs to get to know his tutor off parade, as a person, so that 
he may feel him as a friend, and learn to trust him. Once 
natural friendly relations have been established, a tutor can 
give a student solid help; but until then he is not really 
qualified to do so, and what he attempts may be superficial, 
or even unwelcome: a student’s trust has got to be earned. 
Again, this matter may seem too personal, or lacking in 
academic aloofness (which is often mistaken for dignity); 
but here we are thinking of students’ true needs and of how 
a tutor’s best work can be achieved. It is the students 
themselves that enable him to do his best, for they are 
bravely Sincere and generous—too generous often tO 
criticize tutors who consistently guard against intrusion into 
their private lives, and against their private lives contributing 
anything to students’ welfare and happiness. s 

As for the length of continuous school practice, there 16 
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now fairly general agreement that a full term’s teaching is 
much superior to weekly parcels or stretches of three or 
four weeks at intervals through the three years. There are 
many reasons for this, such as the longer period giving a 
good span of consecutive teaching, and providing oppor- 
tunities of taking part in the full life of the school, as well as 
getting to know the pupils in a few of the classes. It is 
valuable for a student to learn what it feels like to have a 
class to himself, to be responsible for thirty or more boys or 
boys and girls, and for their progress. This is necessary to 
him so that he may acquire some assurance that he can deal 
adequately with some of the ordinary classroom situations; 
he also acquires a practical basis of reference for the theoret- 
ical side of his studies. 

A long continuous period is also advisable so that he can 
be given the responsibility for teaching a small part of the 
syllabus. This of course is an essential if his training is to 
give him some experience of true value: if he succeeds in 
teaching a single topic satisfactorily, he gains in poise and 
confidence, and he may see how the techniques and methods 
he uses take effect; he may also see how they can be im- 
proved, If he fails, he will realize that he must set to work to 
master the elements of his craft. i 

It must, unfortunately, be pointed out that this essential 
requirement—responsibility for teaching a section of the 
syllabus—is not always provided by practising schools. Many 
experienced teachers are reluctant to hand over a piece of 
their work to a young student. This is inevitable when the 
student lacks enthusiasm or is lazy; but if a school accepts 
responsibility for students, the essential training must be 
Provided. It is unfortunately true that some tutors do not 


Press strongly enough for this; but with closer co-operation 
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between school and college, better facilities for the student 
could be provided. 

There is another aspect of school practice which is 
handled in widely differing ways by schools. Some take 
their responsibilities for students seriously, recognizing that 
there will always be some weak students; these schools do all 
they can to make the student feel he is a member of staff. 
They help him to play an active part in school life, both work 
and play. Others, regrettably, take a limited view of their 
duties to the profession, and leave too much to the student’s 

` initiative, not realizing perhaps that there often appears no 
part for him to play, and that any advance or offer may seem 
to be an intrusion. But for the best results it is essential for 
the students to be absorbed into the school community and 
its daily life, so that they will not only feel at home in that 
life, but also that they are contributing something to it, 
however small. A student should feel that he is one of a 
group in authority, and not an outsider there on sufferance. 

This matter is-of such importance in the training of 
teachers, and is so often unperceived or screened, that some 
frank speaking is called for, and schools not pulling their 
weight in this respect might with justice be openly criticized; 
indeed a small minority of heads of schools dislike having 
students in their schools, and take little trouble to conceal 
their dislike. It is well known, too, though rarely mentioned, 

that on both sides not all has been done always that could 
be done to bring the practical side of the training to a higher 
profess ional standard; and there could often be a more 
realistic and a more sympathetic understanding of students’ 
needs and difficulties. But much criticism might be obviated 
if more explicit statements of what was expected of a 
practising school were Promulgated by colleges. If the best 
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is to come of practice teaching, the school must be recognized 
as a corporate part of organization; and practical measures, 
such as regular meetings of school and college staffs, might 
be improved here and there. It might be more widely 
recognized that the contribution made by those schools that 
co-operate fully is very great; many of them give generously 
of time and trouble: this is highly valued by college staffs, 
though acknowledgement is not always possible. - 
Passing now to the more detailed procedure of supervising 
the lessons of students in training, we shall agree that much 
should be left to the choice and discretion of individual 
tutors, though there are a few points that must not be passed 
over or assumed to be too well known. First, there is the 
state of mind of the student who is about to give or has just 
given a supervised lesson. The tutor with teaching ex- 
perience who is new to this work will know how upsetting 
it is to have someone in authority listening to the lesson he is 
giving, and how it is usually impossible to do one’s best, 
unless he has become accustomed to observers being in his 
classroom, which is a happy state of mind to have arrived at. 
For the student who has just given a lesson, some questions 
at first, about how he felt, if he is satisfied, etc., will usually 
help him to express his feelings and fears, and so mitigate 
them. The answers to such personal questions, too, often 
_ Will indicate how far criticism should go at that stage. Some 
Students, however, welcome a visit and accept searching 
Criticism gladly: these make the tutor’s task satisfying and 
enjoyable. But for the others who usually have been too 
keyed up to do their best, and after the lesson are still tense, 
though their ordeal is over, adverse criticism may throw them 
back; for at that moment they are often desperately anxious 
to know the verdict (as they regard it), and are fearful of 
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what their weaknesses have exposed them. Obviously the 
greatest care in choice of words and tact are needed. 
Second, it should be widely recognized that in criticizing 
lessons, one should always begin with the good points,* 
though perhaps not every tutor supervising lessons may 
realize how unhappy the results can be when that is neglected. 
One can go further: at the beginning of school practice, 4 
poor student needs praise before suggestions for other 
techniques; and the worse the lesson, the less the student 1s 
_ ready to be exposed to adverse criticism; just as the better 
the lesson, the more thorough can criticism be. On the other 
hand, it is a mistake to leave a student in doubt about a 
really bad lesson. Unfortunately, we make mistakes in super- 
vising students’ lessons, and students suffer from our 
mistakes; but these will be discovered only by experience. 
And third, the best plan is to train each student in self- 
criticism. This is not difficult to do, and is the usual practice 
of many tutors. After commenting on good points, the 
student can be asked to single out the mistakes, weak points 
and failures in technique. Questions calling for a summing 
up of intention and actual aim, which may differ from the 
planned aim, and of effective procedures, help a student to 
study his lesson objectively, and to look on his performance 
dispassionately. This kind of training, obviously, is more 
useful, for it will enable a man to continue during his years 0 
teaching to learn and to perfect his techniques through 
self-criticism. 
Comment on one reform in training college programmes 
and policy that is long over-due must not be omitted: the 
1 “ Never lose an oj 


; an opportunity of reasoning against the head-dimming, 
heart damping principle of judgi vite a Notebooks 
of STC, p.1551. judging a work by its defects.” The 
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supervising staff to do some teaching in the schools. Where 
there is practical work to be done and a craft to be mastered, 
the apprentice system has proved its worth up to the hilt. 

ere tutor and student work together, each taking part of 
the work, the gain is enormous; and if training college staffs 
realized the gain in their professional effectiveness, and their 
standing with their students and with the schools, they would 
not hesitate to do some regular teaching. At present in 
most training colleges there are the red-tabbed staff officers 
and front-line soldiers; but the staff officer can earn the 
respect of the soldier only if he comes into the front-line and 
Sees for himself what can be done and what can’t. Leader- 
ship is at its best when difficulties and experiences—and 
burdens—are shared. A tutor, too, needs to feel what the 
student experiences if he is to excel in his highly specialized 
craft; so he must remember what old Anchises said to his 
descendants: “Let it be your chiefest earthly glory to 
excel in your own craft,”! so that his example may inspire 
his students also to excel. 


Do you suppose that they do not make their own comments on 
your long-winded explanations? . . . The child is usually much 
quicker to read the master’s thoughts than the master to read the 
child’s feelings. 


J. J. Rousseau: Emile or Education, pp. 60 and 84. 


POE es The Aeneid (quoted by Charles Williams in his James I, 


CHAPTER 13 
THE FUTURE IS THE TEACHER’S 


Education, for the very word means a leading-out, and 
to lead out the spirit of man, through the wise liberating 
self-discipline of learning and wonder, has been the glory 
of great teachers and of great Universities since civil- 
ization began to flower. 


Cuartes Morcan: Liberties of the Mind, p.102. 


“ Butsurely ”, our students will say, “ we shall be diminished 
as the years slowly pass; and as our minds gradually shrink 
to the small compass of the children’s world of childish 
thoughts and weak emotions, our faces hardening as the 
admonishing glare sets rigid and unmistakable in our ageing 
eyes, and we are recognized as teachers and some of us as 
school-mistresses—and in the street too ?—“ Yes, you will, 
if you give away your initiative, and if you give way to 
creeping monotony, year after year exgurgitating the same 
inert facts that arouse no thought or curiosity; then that 
lack of esteem will be earned, and your gaiety will shrivel. 
But that is quite unnecessary: the detailed routine and con- 
stant concern with small detail need not make you fear that 
you are fitting yourself into a narrow rut. 

On the contrary, instead of your being diminished, your 
sympathies will be widened and deepened, your under- 
standing quickened and your goodwill detached from self, 
for these, constantly brought into activity, will be kept 
fresh and responsive. Even more than that, your classes will 
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extend you: working with quick, lively minds, bursting with 
curiosity and interest, you will be challenged at every turn, 
and your powers of thought and imagination will be in- 
vigorated. And working with less able minds will drive you 
to simplify your ideas and clarify your language: it will also 
make calls on the best that is in you, your kindness, thought- 
fulness and compassion. You will become a better person. 

No class is ever the same, the response each year- is 
different, and every pupil has a unique individuality. There 
cannot be monotony if you yourself are alive. You will not be 
working with a machine—feeding it with facts and figures, 
and pulling out the correct answers: and so give thanks to 
God that many of the answers given you will be incorrect! 
Their failures are in part your justification. You are to work 
with human beings, everyone different, everyone needing 
special attention, special treatment, so that every ability you 
have, every quality of character, and all your powers of mind 
and heart will have calls made on them, and especially for 
constant adaptation to every variety of mind, interest and 
need that every class presents to its teacher. 

Instead of shrinking, you will grow—in wisdom and skill, 
Provided of course your pupils are also growing in mind and 
spirit (and are not merely growing fat with stuffing), because 
all the time you are giving—of your knowledge, your interest, 
your care and thought. Great demands will be made on you, 
mostly for response and perseverance, and when you respond 
appropriately, you inevitably grow in spirit. Your respon- 
sibility for the growing personalities under you will be 
heavy; but-you will be working together with your pupils, 
and they will share this responsibility in co-operating with 
you, and in making their contribution of effort, attention, 
activity, interest, ideas, expression—and goodwill. 
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In one of his novels Somerset Maugham has: “ Work 
done with no selfish interest purifies the mind.” This 
applies particularly to the teacher’s work, for he gives so 
much, so much of himself, so much attention, so much energy 
and thought, trying to help his pupils, that there is no place 
for consideration of self, and of course the more you give, 
the more you receive: you are to belong to one of the selfless 
professions, with doctors, priests and artists, that demand all 
that you can give. Have no fear for your own personality. 

But the job demands work too! Not so much great effort 
and intensive activity, as attention to detail, care for ex- 
pression and close application. These bring competence, and 
later, mastery of a great craft; and even more heartening 
personally, the satisfaction and the joy of the creator, which 


is the greatest of all joys, for man as a creator is then closest 
to the will of God. 


This contented happiness of the creator, who sees his 


ponding under his care, and carrying | 
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really enjoy working with them. Their quick, generous 
responses and their frank, natural companionship, that is so 
attractive in the young, becomes a great pleasure, so that 
Sometimes you even look forward to their company! And 
Occasionally you may catch a glimpse of the beauty of the 
human spirit. In addition, there comes the realization perhaps 
that one has “ grown happier with every year of life as 
though gradually conquering something ”1 in oneself, as 
Yeats found, though the process will be imperceptible. 

The implications of “ Teaching is an art” may not all be 
important, yet that the art of teaching is a creative, and at a 
lower level a constructive, activity, and that it is a corporate 
one, adult and young working together, are stimulating 
ideas. And not being a science, it is not analytic or coldly 
objective, not an investigation of phenomena or a classifying 
of elements. It is a fostering and nourishing of what is 
already living through the impulses of its own nature. We 

_ must not therefore look on teaching as the pruning, staking 
and correcting of a static, rigid organism; but as a tending 
and ministering to a growing, changing creature, each stage 
of growth giving scope and the power for the next stage. So 
that rather than leading out the tender, untried spirit of 
children and young people, you are called to undertake a 
nurturing process, a “pastoral care”, a nourishing of the 
human spirit.” 

But perhaps some of those in training colleges do not fully 
realize how doubtful of their abilities and also how ambitious 
students in training often are to give of their best. The 
Studied nonchalance of some students and their pretence of 
being “uninvolved may lead a tutor-lecturer to believe that 
it is impossible to arouse interest or inspire hope; for 


E Autobiographies, p.13. 
L 
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students’ manner of appearing to be uncommitted can be 
very deceptive; but their pretence and manner are nearly 
always put on more for their fellows than for their tutors, and 
masks often conceal warm hearts. Behind the façade there is 
often hesitant hope, some anxious fears and perhaps a great 
longing to be of use. Re-assurance is what these apparently 
blasé students really need, though it is often hard to give. 
Tutors have to draw on their own courage and faith, and 
especially on their generosity of mind and action. They must 
remember to hold fast to the truth that “ Hope, not fear, 
is the creative principle in human affairs.”! ; 
We know that “ character ” can engender the happy life 
of a classroom and the successful co-operation of pupils and 
teacher; but do we reveal to students the infallible key to 
character: that of the “ master sentiment”? “ The well- 
developed character . . . is dominated by a single master 
sentiment.””? Every psychologist of repute emphasizes this 
point, and other outstanding minds have been convinced of 
it; for instance, Herbert Read wrote: “ Character is the 
power to keep the selected motive dominant through life ”3 
and that original teacher, Stanislavsky, said: “ Our art 
demands that an actor’s whole nature be actively involved, 
that he gives himself up, both mind and body, to his part.’”* 
And this applies most cogently to the teacher, who plays a 
part with his company, who are themselves their own and his 
audience. And we can find the same conviction in numerous 
biographies, which so often speak of singleness and tenacity 
of purpose, of dedication to an ideal, and of passionate 
* BERTRAND RUSSELL. Principles of Social Reconstruction, p.411. 


2 C. W. VALENTINE. Social Psychology, p.433. 
® Form in Modern Poetry, p.15. 


+t An Actor Prepares, p.70. 
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devotion to service for others: and how much we need 
dedicated persons! 

It is also most valuable to the student approaching the 
end of his course to feel the challenge of the work: the 
challenge to be one of those who can communicate an 
enthusiasm for learning or literature or for the abounding 
variety and qualities of language, and the challenge to bring 
into their teaching “ the joy of expressing oneself happily ” 
and a delight in the rich or delicate impressions that come 
from reading or from living closely with nature, from warm 
companionship or truly congenial work—impressions that 
all too often are somehow missed in school work. Or the 
challenge to arouse a longing for wisdom or truth, and for 
perfection in things and thought and action, in colours and 
sounds and in forms, patterns and designs in any medium 
whatever. 

For those with strong hearts and fine personalities there 
is the more exacting challenge of service in an Approved 
School, where the rewards may be greater because the needs 
are more obvious and their fulfilment more appreciated. It is 
a good plan to encourage some of the best students to visit 
one or more Approved Schools, for they might find that they 
would gain greater satisfaction in working in such a school 
than in an ordinary secondary school. Those students with 
Special gifts—of skill in teaching or attractiveness of person 
and fineness of character—could be assured that their gifts 
would be especially appreciated in an Approved School. 

We must not omit the challenge to work with those who are 
handicapped in some way, for instance, with the deaf or 
those with less than normal ability—a special challenge that 
calls upon some of the greater qualities of character, on 
Compassion tempered with restraint and firmness, on the 
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most sensitive and imaginative understanding, and on an 
unruffled perseverance. Again, special gifts of skill and 
kindness will have greater scope and usefulness in working 
with these children than in a school that sets examination 
successes at the peak of ambition. 

Then, and more formidable, the challenge to attack at all 
points the mechanistic conception of the world and a 
mechanical response to it. This challenge that “ Life is an 
offensive, directed against the repetitious mechanism of the 
universe ”1 becomes more and more imperative as human 
life becomes more and more dominated by machines—even 
the classroom, as though a machine could educate a human 
being! We have not only to attack a robot behaviourism, but 
also the prejudices, partiality and narrowness of human 
minds, which are always with us: minds that pitiably have 
lost their vision and belief, and have fallen into utter in- 
difference and have abandoned all responsibility for the 
young, even their own, having adopted a selfish and totally 
utilitarian way of life. The young perceive this blind way of 
life on every hand. This blatant disregard of all respon- 
sibility is the new evil, the disguise that the evil in man puts 
on to deceive; and it does deceive, for its apparent lack of 
viciousness hides its true colours and will give no warning of 
the fat, white grub gnawing at the tender heart of the bud 
and destroying the beauty of the flower before childhood can 
blossom into youth. 

For the whole nature of our social life is radically changing, 
the bonds of family are loosening, faith in the ideal of “ the 

1 
ees RN of ae a d ee NT 


of our schools, uniformity has become a menace to the use of reason and 


the exercise of the free will.” Cn. Mi LOSE 
Mind, p.67. IARLES Morcan. Liberties of the 
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Good Life” is almost a relic of the past, and religion is 
being widely discarded as an encumbrance on mankind in 
his determination to enjoy the satisfaction of his desires. 
How can the new teacher help his pupils before it is too late 
to meet these new conditions, and to accept new respon- 
sibilities that they see everywhere are being neglected? This 
is what many a teacher has to face, and it is challenging 
enough in all conscience! 

So there are heavy responsibilities for the training colleges 
that call for correspondingly deep reflection and no doubt 
considerable courage, self-criticism and initiative. First in 
importance is faith in the conviction that “ we come not by 
instruction but by vision,” though it would be impertinent 
to say how far, and in what ways, this truth could affect the 
life and teaching of an individual college, or an individual 
teacher’s work; but it expresses a belief that we should keep 
in mind most faithfully, especially when dealing with the 
traditional subjects in teacher-training: and if we let it live 
in our minds, its influence on our practice will inevitably be 
felt. 

Second, there is the sharp-toothed criticism to be faced 
that “ we learned the facts but they did not enter our minds 
as experience, for they were outside our lives.” This 
criticism should receive the gravest consideration, but it 
applies also to teaching in schools, indeed in all teaching there 
is singular lack of attention given to the fact that you have 
to relate information to experience before you can know—in 
the fullest sense of the word. Of course with some subjects, 
such as literature, physical education, art, the solution is 
Not especially difficult, though in many schools and colleges 
More could be done to deepen or intensify the experience 

1 Cartes Morcan. Liberties of the Mind, p.102. 
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which should be the basis of these subjects. But with history 
and mathematics it is not so easy; on the other hand, it is not 
impossible: refusal to try brings its own regrettable result. 
Third, there is the great need for all aspects of the training 
to aim at the highest standards, both in theory and practice, 
in relevance, usefulness and technical competence. More 
- discussion among staff, formally and informally, and more 
sitting in colleagues’ classrooms—to learn (and one does), 
and taking part in one another’s work, will help to raise the 
standard. Other plans could be tried, and developed or 
dropped, and more time given to working out a practical 
- policy to make the work more effective, to reduce the ap- 
palling waste of effort that occurs through lack of focus, and 
to ensure concentration on the essentials of the training 
programme. But an anxious concern to give students a 
sound competence in teaching should never push into the 
background the far more important need to implant or 
foster an unassailable faith in learning, in quality of crafts- 
manship and in human beings, as well as a burning desire to 
communicate this faith, or simply to inspire it. 
Fourth, we ought all to remember, in all our dealings with 


our pupils and students, that though much in school and 


college work and life is without reward or even obvious 


success, and often disappointing, yet we must go on in faith, 
not knowing the true results of our thought and efforts. But 
we can keep “in good heart ” 


by remembering that “ the 
initiation of all wise or noble thi gs comes and must come 


from individuals ”,1 that “ nothing good enters into the 
human world except in and through the free activities of 
individual men and women ”,2 and “ All thought, and 

1 J. S. Mit. On Liberty. 


* Sir Percy Nunn, Education: its Data and First Principles, p.5 
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therefore all advance in culture, is the product of an in- 
dividual mind.” 

We might remember, too, that in training pupils and 
students to think and to respond appropriately and eagerly, 
we may be preparing an individual mind to create; and the 
more individuals we can train to think and feel rightly, the 
more likely it is that those will vivify a more enlightened 
climate of opinion, or animate the conditions that will bring 
forth more and more gloriously creative minds. 

But what the nation needs, surely, and training colleges 
particularly, is leadership. We have lost the majority of our 
best men—in quality, courage and character—in the first 
world war, and again so very many of like value in the second, 
and now we are still trying to replace those great losses, 
building for the future with the faith that “ eager youth . . . 
is one of the most valuable things on earth ”,? and that our 
young students are, indeed, splendid people: they by being 
themselves give us hope and earn our trust. Our faith in 
the future indeed rests on sure ground—on the stout hearts 
and high spirits of the new generation that always treads 
bravely in the footsteps of each adult generation, for youth _ 
lives and works through the strength and inspiration of hope 
and the vision of what is good and eminently worthwhile; 
and though very few will achieve worldly greatness, there is 
also greatness of character, of magnanimity and the beauty of 
the human spirit. 

Finally, there are three truths that must be got home, by 
hook or by crook, first, “that work carried out with real 
love and devotion has a higher and more permanent interest 


1 H. J. RANDALL. The Creative Centuries, p.1. 


? Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, p.254. 
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than work done under a more vague and uncritical impulse ”’.* 
And second, nothing of any value can be achieved except by 
unremitting labour, or as Sir Joshua Reynolds put it: 
“Excellence is never granted to man, but as the reward of 
labour ”,? with its corollary, that unremitting labour will 
achieve at least something of value. And third, the para- 
doxical truth, which is so hard to accept and act on, that 
“ men are led by serving them”. 


Where authority is unavoidable, what is needed is reverence. 
; :.+ The man who has reverence will not think it his duty to 
‘mould’ the child. He feels in all that lives, but especially in 
“human beings, and most of all in children, something sacred, 
indeclinable, unlimited, something individual and strangely 
precious, the growing principle of life. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: Principles of Social Reconstruction, pP- 
402 and 403. 


1 Sir CHARLES PARRY. 


Style in Musical Art, p.11. 
è? Discourses, II, p.25. 
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